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Millions of gallons of high 
octane gasoline for the 


war birds of the Allied 
Nations travels the first 
leg of its journey in 
tank cars, most of them 
equipped with Schaefer 
Forged Steel Foundation Ratirends sntgmindal sii seiiien Caabimimipade 


program should weigh the value of Schaefer equip- 
ment in the light of its sound structure and its 


Brake Gear Appliances. longer service life. 
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BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LOOP, “U’ AND STIRRUP TYPE BRAKE BEAM HANGERS... TRUCK, CYLINDER AND FLOATING LEVERS 
TRUCK LEVER CONNECTIONS... BRAKE ROD JAWS...WEAR PLATES...BRAKE SHOE KEYS 
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Special trackwork for Army 





At 1l a.m. on Saturday the ninth of last January 
a call came to Bethlehem from an Army training 
center in eastern Pennsylvania. An armored 
division was coming in the following Tuesday 
morning and the camp lacked adequate track 
facilities for detraining. An emergency shipment 


of special trackwork was needed—immediately. 


Saturday afternoon Bethlehem engineers made 
a survey to determine the requirements in detail. 
Saturday night plans and shop drawings were 
prepared. All Sunday and through until early 
Monday the shops worked on the order. They 
curved, bent, and specially drilled 1296 feet of rail. 
They fabricated 96 angle-bar type joint plates, 
64 forged and machined angle-bar type com- 
promise joint plates, and 328 special length joint 


bolts, complete with nuts and spring washers. 


Meanwhile, the plant rounded up two trucks 
with the extra-long bodies necessary to handle 
the trackwork. As the work came off the ma- 
chines, it was rushed into the trucks which then 

D E L | V ¥ 4 E 3 started rolling toward the training center. As the 
trucks arrived, Army details unloaded the mate- 
rial and laid the trackwork. When the troop 


trains arrived the following morning the entire 


installation was ready. 


The preliminary on-the-ground survey had 
been made, working drawings prepared, the 
special trackwork manufactured and trucked 


from the plant to the site—all in about 50 hours. 


in 50 hours 











Since 1883, Baldwin locomotives have been serving the lines 
which now comprise the Duluth, Missabe and Iron Range Railway. 
This road forms one of the vital links between the great open-pit iron 
mines of Northern Minnesota and the Lake Superior shipping points. 
Among the world’s most powerful steam locomotives are the mammoth 
2-8-8-4 type, single-expansion, articulated engines used on this road. Eight 
of these were delivered by Baldwin in 1941 and ten more have just been 
placed in service. 
As never before, America needs its railroads to transport military equipment 
and men—to haul the coal, iron ore, and other raw materials to industries 


producing the sinews of war—to bring food and other necessities of life to 


soldier and civilian alike. 

As never before, the railroads are utilizing the inherent advantages of 
modern steam power to haul these great tonnage trains over the road. 
With steam and diesel locomotives, military tanks, guns, and other 


war materials, Baldwin contributes to Victory. 





LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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DULUTH, MISSABE & IRON RANGE 
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RUGGED STANDARD FORGINGS BEAR THE BURDEN 


Iron ore ... more than 6000 gross tons per trip .. . hauling it from mine to 
market requires the world’s most powerful locomotives. Upon the many steel 
forgings and castings rests a large share of the responsibility for unfailing 
motive power during the vital two-thirds of the year when Great Lakes 
traffic is open. Open hearth to finished product control of Standard’s manu- 


facturing processes assures the high quality which such service demands. 





THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 










STAN DARD 
STEEL WORKS 
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FORGINGS - ROLLED WHEELS + TIRES + CASTINGS + SPRINGS 























MALONE RUNS TWICE ACROSS A LADY 


. Roseby’s Rock Station, on the upper Ohio River, is where the Port of Wheeling. 
Virginic, was linked by rail to the seaport of Baltimore, Maryland, on Christmas 
Eve, 1852. 

It is also where Henry Malone ran his locomotive over eighteen-months-old 

Virginia Burke in 1913. Malone recently ran across the same Virginia Burke, and 

they had their pictures taken. 

No sir. I've NOT joined the Liars’ Club — 

As a young engineer, in 1913, Malone, assisted by Fireman Murphy and Con- 

ductor Harry Fletcher, was rolling a coal train at thirty miles an hour. He'd 

passed a clear signal at Roseby’s tower, and rounded a curve, when he saw a 

little girl in the center of his track, a hundred yards ahead. 

Says Malone: | used the airbrake and emergency, reversed the engine on sand, 
gave it a full head of steam—200 pounds—in back-motion, struck the 
child gently—and stopped! In two seconds | was easing that child from 
under the axle of my rear tender-truck before she had time to get up. 
She was crying, and hugging a rag doll. She had been scratched by track 
cinders but wasn’t as badly seared as I was. | recognized her as the youngest 
child of the Burke family, who lived near the track. 

Her father was pumper at the Roseby water station. He had just left her 
at his home with an apple and started to fill switch lights. She had followed 
him, seen me coming, and knew enough, when I knocked her over, to stay 
down between the rails. 

I carried her to her father and mother, had a doctor examine her (he 
pronounced her uninjured), and got into my cab and started rolling. Sure, 
I was shaky—but not until I finished my run at Holloway, Ohio. 


For twenty-eight more years | kept running for the same railroad without 
hurting anyone. Had kind of forgotten about that little Burke girl. Was 
hauling a passenger train, Number 44, when I stopped at Moundsville 
to get orders. 


A very trim looking young lady asked me: “Is this Mr. Malone?” 
“Yes ma’am.” I replied. 
She said: “Do you know who I am?” 


Then I remembered seeing her around that station with her brother, who 
is an operator. “You're not the little girl Iran over at Roseby’s Rock?” | 
demanded. 


“Yes I am,” she insisted. 
“I’m sure glad to see you!” I told her. 


A few days later the road photographer took our pictures, on the very 
spot where I had run over her. 


So that is the story, and it just goes to prove that it’s a tradition among more than 
a million American railroaders to think and act quickly in an emergency. 


—The Trackwalker 
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L. F. M. production goes to sea. Above 
illustration shows one of the 6 inch Maneu- 
vering Valves manufactured in our plant 
for C 2 and C 3 turbines on board vessels 
carrying supplies to our armed forces 


abroad. 


Cross Section of 
UNIVERSAL 
Sectional Packing 


Full Speed Ahead 
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Keep Power 


On The Road 


HE biggest production job that American 

Industry has ever been called upon finds 
the L. F. M. plants busy 24 hours per day 
turning out vital machine tools, important 
valves for Navy and Merchant Vessels and 
increased outputs for the railroad industry. 


Records prove that the power on American 
railways has been doing a magnificent job on 
the transportation front. L. F. M. Light 
Weight Pistons and Combination Sectional 
Packing has contributed greatly to the aston- 
ishing increase in monthly mileage and loco- 
motive availability. 


The L. F. M. combination of bronze and iron 
sectional packing rings is doing a wonderful 
job for the industry and nation. Its long 
wearing qualities and steam tight performance 
are the outstanding factors which contribute 
to the conservation of fuel and materials. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE FINISHED MATERIAL CO. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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Wilson Cast Grid 
Radiation on” Mis- 
sabe” Locomotive * 























Wilson Variable Radiation 
effects complete primary cooling 


Trouble-producing moisture in locomotive compressed air must be 
precipitated . . . this is generally understood. 

If primary cooling is complete and efficient before the air enters 
No. 1 main reservoir, all the moisture will be precipitated in the 
reservoir where it can be quickly removed. 

And...the capacity of the reservoir is thus greatly increased. 
Due to the difference in density between hot and cold air, this in- 
creased reservoir capacity may be considerable. 





Wilson Radiation presents an efficient and compact all-cast-iron grid 
element for either primary or after cooling. Its construction eliminates 
the use of such war-critical ma- 
terials as steel or copper pipe. 


And, Wilson Grid Radi- 
ation costs less... has ‘the 
durability of cast iron... 
is tested to 500 pounds per 
square inch before shipment. 
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Wilson All-cast-iron Grid Elements 









WILSON PRODUCTS 


Unit Heaters - Blow-off Cocks 
Mufflers or Separators 
Feed Water Heaters 







WILSON ENGINEERING CORP. 


122 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Added Protection 
For D.M.&LR. Locomotives 


Against Crown Sheet Failures 




















Sectional View of BARCO Low Water Alarm showing T WwW oO Ww ba } s T L E 


the float which is actuated solely by the height of the 
water in the boiler. Low Water Al arm 


Operation depends on no With Locomotives and Operators Working to 
other element. Low water capacity under wartime pressure, the BARCO 
level a/waysblows whistles. Low Water Alarm is a most logical protection 
against crown sheet failures due to low water in 
locomotive boilers.’ 

































The small whistle in the cab and the large whistle 
on the low water alarm located on top of the 
boiler sound simultaneous warning to the engine 
crews within fifty seconds after the water reaches 
the predetermined low point. 


The price of the BARCO Low Water Alarm is 
ridiculously low compared to the protection it 
affords to the investment in motive power, crew 
and traveling public. 


BARCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1800 W. Winnemac Ave NOT INCORPORATED Chicago, Illinois 


In Canada THE HOLDEN ‘Ol ’,) 7.0) @ Ae ED) 
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CLASS 2-8-8-4 LOCOMOTIVES 


























— SPECIFICATIONS 
Scam Ceme FOR 10 CLASS 2-8-8-4 LOCOMOTIVES 
NOS. 228-237 FOR DULUTH, MISSABE 

AND IRON RANGE R. R. 


| TRACTIVE FORCE . i Cenelolem | 
% WEIGHTS IN WORKING ORDER: 
On Drivers 565,000 Ibs. 


Total Engine 699,000 Ibs 


Total Engine and Tender 1,138,000 Ibs. 
WHEEL BASEs: : 
Driving : 45: 7" 


Total Engine 67"'2" 
Engine and Tender Total 113° 435” 


DRIVING WHEELS, diameter outside tires 63” 
F O }? a P E E D CYLINDERS, number, diameter and stroke (4) 26" x 32” 
STEAM PRESSURE (working pressure 240 Ibs. 


GRATE AREA 125 sq. ft. 
HEATING SURFACES: 


@ These 10 new Standard Stoker equipped Baldwin 
Locomotives for Duluth, Missabe and Iron Range Total heating 6,758 sq. ft. 
will keep more iron ore moving from mines to Superheater 2,770 sq. ft. 
meet the record breaking 95,000,000 ton demand TENDER COAL CAPACITY 26 tons 
for ore this year. These 10 Standard MB Stokers TENDER WATER CAPACITY 25,000 gallons 


STOKER STANDARD Type MB 


join more than 16,000 other Standard Stokers to COAL PUSHER STANDARD Type DA 


Keep ‘Em Rolling at Top Speed. 


E STANDORD STOKER COMPANY, INC (= 
) z=! 





NEW YORK ° CHICAGO « ERIE» 


REG. U. &. PAT OFFICE 
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EQUIPPED WITH NICHOLSON THERMIC SYPHONS 
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Each equipped with four 
NICHOLSON THERMIC 


SYPHONS 


for added boiler horsepower and safety from boiler ex- 
plosion » * * »* * These Syphons add nearly 30% 
to the normal 556 sq ft. of firebox heating surface. 
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Wherever storage batteries are 
required in railroad service, there’s 
a rugged Philco specifically designed 
to do the job! 


Philco Diesel Starting Batteries 
are always ready with a tremendous 
surge of power when it’s needed. 
Rugged, dependable—you can count 
on a Philco for maximum service. 


For Railroad Industrial Trucks, 
Philco XL Batteries give you 10% 
greater capacity at no increase in 
overall battery dimensions! 


Philco Signal and Control Bat- 
teries have the famous Philco Floté 
element—the only battery construc- 
tion specially designed for full 
float service. 

Philco Car Lighting and Air-Con- 


ditioning Batteries are built to take 
severe service, day in and day out. 





CAR LIGHTING — AIR CONDITIONING 
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For new equipment or replace- 


ment, get the facts on Philco Batteries! 


Use the coupon for latest catalogs. 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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PHILCO CORPORATION 
STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION, TRENTON, N. J. 


Send me Ictest Philco Railroad Battery catalogs. 


NAME 
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ADDRESS 





SIGNAL AND CONTROL 
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Long paralleling the growth and develop- 
ment of the railroads, Q.C.5 has supplied 
them for 88 years with rolling stock of 
every kind—saye locomotives, alone. Roll- 
ing stock which—tlike the railroads, them- 
selyes—has year after year played a greater 
and greater part in the service of the nation. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - CLEVELAND - 


PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - ST. PAUL - SAN FRANCISCO 














‘Long about June 5th, 
Regular as the clock, 


Each year our railroads must repeat the miracle of packing the nation’s 
seemingly infinite acres of wheat into a very definitely finite number of 
freight cars. This year this operation must be super-imposed upon a heavy 
freight movement still busy with the carry-over of last year’s crop. 

As you read this, the box cars are starting once again on their annual 
pilgrimage. They’re heading now for Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. Later 
they'll work their way up through the Northwest. 

Moving America’s wheat crop is a triumph of railroad organization and 
operation. A bank of about 30,000 freight cars—to be drawn upon as 
needed — has to be provided for this three-state area, alone. A single railroad 
may here load as many as 2,500 cars with wheat in a single day. In all, 
perhaps 125,000 box cars will be used to move to the flour mills and terminal 
elevators the more than 200 million bushels of wheat grown here! 

This year, as never before, this Staff of Life is vital to our nation and to 
our allies. Its progress must not be delayed for a single needless instant. 

Nor will it be delayed! For even under the burdens of war, this traffic will 
be kept in full flow — thanks to redoubled care in the marshalling of our 


railroad transport facilities, and to the unremitting toil of every railroad 





man concerned in the great task. 








ALCOA 


Work your aluminum alloy cars and 
coaches hard; that’s the kind of 
service they’re intended for. Their 
lighter weight and sturdy construc- 
tion make them easier on them- 
selves, as well as faster on schedules 
and economical to operate. But, 
because they are such trustworthy 
workers, they deserve careful in- 
spection and maintenance. 

Alcoa Aluminum Alloys should be 
used in making repairs or replace- 


ments. The Association of American 


Railroads and WPB, through its de- 
fense transportation agencies, have 


made it possible to obtain the metal 


needed to keep rolling stock on the job. 


Often, you are able to do this 
work without requisitioning new 
materials. Alcoa engineers are pre- 
pared to advise you on ways of 
salvaging old parts and on all other 
phases of this maintenance work. 
If it is urgent, wire ALUMINUM 
Company OF America, 2178 Gulf 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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HE ten powerful locomotives recently put into service to 
handle increased ore traffic over the Duluth. Missabe 


and Iron Range Railroad — as well as the eight engines of 


Continued reliable performance in rigor- similar type built two years ago — are equipped with our No. 
ous service Sa os eee 8-ET Brake. which embodies the characteristics needed for 
structural features embodied in detail 5 ; ; ; 
apparatus of the No. 8-ET Equipment satisfactory operation of modern freight trains . . . This equip- 
SO ee ace ment (in conjunction with AB Automatic Empty and Load 
pressors; type U Erake Cylinders; 
Wabcotite Fittings on all connections, Brakes on cars) provides for adequate control of heavy ton- 
including main reservoirs, etc... . Our . . : 

‘a e trains from mine to lake ports, and smooth handling of 
American Brake Division supplied the Ye P . 
foundation brake rigging. » » » » jong empty trains at time-saving speeds on the return trip. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


WILMERDING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Yard Control Towers Have New Features 
A description of two new structures on the Burlington—incor- 
porating a number of features giving special consideration to 
working conditions of the operators. 


The Material Situation and Its Effect on 
fe ns pare e ae 7 eb rte ee 


An abstract of a paper by D. W. Odiorne, Chief, Rolling Stock 
Section, Transportation Equipment Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, discussing the problems and methods of the 
W. P. B. in programming the production of new equipment, etc. 


D. MM. @ich. Freight Pewee... 605 ks. es eck oe 


An illustrated article describing the articulated 2-8-8-4 units 
built for this road by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. With a 
140,000-lb. tractive force, they are designed to haul 6,000-ton 
trains without fuel or water stops. 
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Wages and Dividends. . 

War-Time Research....... 

Why Wear Out Trucks In Wasteful Long Hauls? 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Yard Control Towers Have New Features 

The Material Situation and Its Effect on Freight Cars, by D. W. 
Odiorne . Sy ; 

D. M. & I. R. ‘Freight Powel 

A Hard One to Handle. . 

New Record Set in Oil Movement 

Op Wage Hearings to Begin June 7. 

Freight Revenues and Commodity Values—1941 

Rebuilt Locomotives for Mexican Railway. 
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INCREASED 
TRACK 
CAPACITY 


WO modern “Union” Signaling Systems 

have been installed extensively during 
recent years to meet the pressing need for 
increased transportation capacity with a min- 
imum use of critical materials. 

“Union” Centralized Traffic Control has 
provided increased track capacity quickly 
where the carriers, under their former 
methods of operation, had more traffic than 
their locomotives could handle over their 


existing trackage. 
“Union’’ Coded Track Circuit Control has 


provided rail-transmitted signal controls, 


UNION SWITCH & 
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TRACK CIRCUITS 


GREATER USE 


EQUIPMENT 


longer track circuits, better shunting sensi- 
tivity, foreign current protection and elimina- 
tion of signal-control line wires. 

In installations where both of these systems 
have been employed, track capacity has been 
increased through a more flexible and efficient 
method of train operation. Greater use of ex- 
isting locomotives and cars has been obtained 
because freight trains have saved an average 
of over a minute a mile in C.T.C. territory. 
Line wires were greatly reduced or entirely 
eliminated and a-substantial saving in the 


use of critical materials was accomplished. 
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The Week at a Glanee 


SUBSTANDARD DIVIDENDS: 
Since “hardship” or “substandard” argu- 
ments are being used successfully to thaw 
out the alleged “freeze” on wages, the 
just claims of railroad stockholders cannot 
continue to be slighted. A New Deal 
“emergency board”—in contradiction of 
the administration’s proclaimed opposition 
to inflation—has recommended railway 
wage increases of more than 200 millions 
a year; money which will .be deflected 
from taxes and reserves into bidding up 
prices of consumers’ goods. Meantime, 
railroad stockholders received only 196 
million dollars as dividends in 1942 (com- 
pared to 2932 millions paid in wages). 
Payments to stockholders in 1942 were 46 
per cent Jess than the average for the 1920- 
30 period, whereas wage payments were 
somewhat more than the Twenties’ average. 
An editorial herein suggests that dividends 
be increased, since private enterprise can- 
not function unless owners receive satis- 
factory remuneration, which nobody can 
contend they are now doing. 
& 

WARNS SUPPLY CO’s: War plants, 
whose managers are looking around for 
post-war markets, have fixed their eyes 
on the railroads—and manufacturers al- 
ready established in this field may be faced 
with some pretty vigorous competition. So 
Chief Engineer Perlman of the D. & R. 
G. W. revealed to members of the Railway 
Business Association, as recorded in the 


news pages herein. Mr. Perlman suggested 
that manufacturers seek now to improve 
their products and otherwise prepare them- 
selves so that, by better service to their 
customers, they may continue to enjoy 


their trade. He also bespoke the co-op- 
eration of the supply manufacturers with 
the central research organization being es- 
tablished by the A. A. R. 
OIL NEARS MILLION MARK: The 
railroad petroleum movement creeps up- 
ward toward the goal of a million daily 
barrels, It is a case of the last 100 thous- 
and—not the first 100—being the hardest. 
\n article herein details the expedients 
being adopted to squeeze out the ultimate 
in performance from available facilities— 
these including the steady perfecting of 
routing arrangements, and the use of steel 
drums and other containers which convert 
non-tank cars into vehicles for petroleum 
products. 
= 

EFFICIENT YARD TOWERS: Yard 
control towers which forethought has made 
convenient for the function they must serve 

such are the facilities, described herein, 
provided by the Burlington at Galesburg 
yard. Fire-resistant, these towers have 
wide windows for unobstructed vision; 
heat-absorbing and glare-resisting glass; 
overhanging eaves; roof insulation; inside 
sanitation. 

* 

TAX-AIDED BUSINESS: Some seg- 
ments of business and industry apparently 
are finding it very hard to swallow the 
“free enterprise” medicine which leaders 


of industry are prescribing wjth such 
vigor, intelligence and apparent sincerity. 
An editorial herein reports a speech by a 
leading spokesman for the automotive 
manufacturers who predicts a rosy post- 
war future for his industry predicated upon 
large-scale government spending in im- 
proving highways around cities, thereby 
extending the market for motor vehicles. 
In other words, he foresees greater pros- 
perity in highway transportation—but only 
at the price of greater socialization; mak- 
ing his program very hard, indeed, to dis- 
tinguish from the fondest dreams of the 
National Resources Planning 


é 
WHO PAYS THE FIDDLER: The 
speaker mentioned in the foregoing fear- 
lessly demanded freedora for the transpor- 
tation industry from federal meddling— 
that is, so far as regulation and otherwise 
policing the industry’s operations is con- 
cerned. In this area of government rela- 
tions to business he is an individualist of 
the most rugged stripe. But he does not 
carry his opposition to governmental par- 
ticipation to the impractical length of re- 
fusing federal funds for additions to plant. 
No indeed. The railroads are the only 
segment of the general transportation in- 
dustry so quixotic as to refuse such prof- 
erred gold—which might enrich them but 
would tarnish their principles. Their less 
squeamish neighbors seem to deem the pay 
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which comes their way an ample recom- 
pense for the socialization they thereby ac- 
cept; and they eagerly and openly solicit 
for more. 

eB 


MONEY FOR STUDY BOARD: 
The Senate has passed and sent to con- 
ference its version of an appropriation bill 
—included in which is $350,000 to con- 
tinue for another year the work of the 
Board of Investigation and Research, 
operating under the Transportation Act of 
1940. The Senate also, sad to relate, threw 
in $200,000 for the National Resources 
Planning Board—the group of sociologists, 
landscape gardeners and do-gooders which, 
without statutory authority, has adopted a 
revised “Bill of Rights” and is otherwise 
scheming to make the country over on a 
socialistic pattern of bureaucratic pater- 
nalism. 
* 


BORROWING TO SAVE: The B. 
& O. has been authorized by the I. C. C. 
to finance 3% millon dollars’ worth of 
new equipment by selling a trust issue 
covering practically the entire cost of the 
purchase. Some question had arisen of 
the I. C. C.’s view of this transaction, but 
it took its position because the railroad 
proposed to use the cash, which it might 
have used to defray all or part of the cost 
of the equipment, to buy in funded debt at 
a discount. That is to say—despite new 
equipment issues—the company’s action will 
reduce its indebtedness more than if it 
paid for its equipment all or part in cash; 
and reduction in fixed charges will be 
greater too. 
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BAD NEWS FROM WPB: Some 
hint of the enormous complexity of the 
process of materials distribution—when it 
is done by allocators rather than by nor- 
mal market action—is given herein in an 
able paper by W. P. B.’s D. W. Odiorne. 
The Rolling Stock Chief also reveals the 
meager outlook for adequate additions to 
equipment. There are, in addition to the 
O. D. T., no less than eight other “claim- 
ant agencies” for railroad rolling stock. 

* 
OP EMERGENCY BOARD: The 
emergency board which will begin at New 
York on June 7 its hearing of the demands 
of the transportation unions for 30 per 
cent more money (a minimum increase of 
$3 per day) is composed of three “old- 
timers” at this class of work. Heading 
the board is Judge Stacy, who was on the 
board which refused to reduce wages along 
with the catastrophic decline in railway 
earnings in 1928. Another member is Pro- 
fessor Sharfman, who just finished hand- 
ing the non-ops more than 200 million 
dollars a year of the railroads’ money— 
despite the fact that their pay status al- 
ready satisfied the “Little Steel” formula. 
The third member is Frank Swacker, who 
was on the board which denied to engine 
crews most of their “Diesel pay” claims. 

ee 
ENGINE LEADERS ANGERED: It 
would be an understatement to record that 
the heirarchy of the engine unions are dis- 
satisfied at the recommendations of the 
board which heard the Diesel pay case. 
They say they have been “insulted.” What 
is an emergency board for—they seem to 
believe—if not to prevent concessions to 
railroads when they are hard pressed, 
while conversely blindly awarding to 
unions in the neighborhood of 50 per cent 
or more of any demands they choose to 
make? The B. of L. F. & E. general staff 
is meeting in New York this week in a 
truculent mood—an attitude which, as they 
doubtless remember, proved profitable to 
them back in December, 1941. 

e 
FREIGHT RATES & PRICES: 
Freight rates represented only about 7% 
per cent of the delivered cost of com- 
modities in 1941. This is another way of 
saying that a 10 per cent increase in 
freight rates would cost the consumer 
less than 1 cent on a dollar’s purchase— 
or a 10 per cent freight rate decrease would 
save him less than a cent per dollar spent. 
This ratio of freight rates to value does 
not, of course, hold true for all commod- 
ities. Rates are a big part (29 per cent) 
in the cost of mine products, but less than 
5 per cent of the delivered price of manu- 
factured goods. Details are given in an 
article elsewhere herein. 

a 
BIG POWER FOR DMIR: The Du- 
luth, Missabe & Iron Range has ten new 
2-8-8-4’s, described and illustrated herein. 
They haul 6000 gross tons (maximum 
adverse grade 0.62 per cent) without a 
water stop between terminals, and carry 
enough fuel for a round-trip. 








GOOD WIRING PAID 





e New and old junction boxes for the 
riser cables are side by side. “This build- 
ing had an unusual first-class job of old- 
fashioned wiring and as a result we were 
able to use a good deal of it,” said the 
electrical contractor. 





e Each end of each floor has a panel. 
Receptacles, switches and plugs are new 
but the lighting circuits are mostly old. 
(90% of the old circuits with #12 wire 
were reused.) The outlets were increased 
three for one, 
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In 1907 the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad wired its 
then new office building in Chicago with Okonite cable. 
Recently the company modernized this building and the 
initial cable and its installation were so good that the origi- 
nal wire, after more than 35 years of service, was used 
again in all the circuits! An inspection of the original cable 
showed that the tinning on the conductors was very good, 
with no bare copper visible; the Okonite insulation was in 
excellent condition; the wire insulation was flexible and 
could be bent upon itself without cracking or injury and 
that the braids over the conductors, as well as the outside 
braid, were strong and well saturated. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, in selecting a 
good wire 35 years ago, is now benefiting by using it 
again at a time when it also makes a valuable contribution 
to our country’s war effort in the conservation of critical 
materials. Good wiring — Okonite wiring — pays! And in 
this instance it paid twice! . . . The Okonite Company, 
Passaic, New Jersey. Offices in principal cities. 


Un-retouched cut-back section of #12 twin conduc- 
tor Okonite wire removed from the Chicago & 
Northwestern office building after 35 years’ use. 
Note its excellent condition. 
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Business Support for New Deal Policies 


“Economic illiteracy” is one of the primary causes of the present 
war—so the British publicist, Norman Angell, told a large audience of 
business men at a meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board 
in New York last week. Making his indictment specific, he recalled 
the insistence by the British Parliament, following the previous war, 
that large reparations be collected from Germany, while at the same 
time Germany was denied the opportunity to increase her exports of 
goods. Such ignorant defiance by the victors in the last war of the 
elementary facts of international trade, he maintained, was one of the 
conditions which made internal conditions in Germany ripe for the 
emergence of Hitler. 


Another speaker on the same program was Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corporation and chairman of the Committee 
for Economic Development. He told of the efforts of his committee 
to arouse private business to the desirability of preparing now for the 
transition from war to peace—lest there be a period of severe unem- 
ployment at that time which would tempt the government into further 
large expenditures, and consequent extension of socialism. 


Thus the preaching of sound economic principles to and by busi- 
ness men proceeds with unprecedented vigor. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the National Association of Manufacturers 
and almost all other business organizations are either pursuing their 
own programs in this respect or, at least, are aiding the further dis- 
semination of the educational programs of national industrial or- 
ganizations. 


It would be heartening if it could be reported that practices of 
business people in determining specific policies of their own businesses 
were being modified to conform to the principles they are so eloquently 
expounding. Unfortunately, little or no progress in that respect is to 
be observed. 


For example, earlier in the day at the Conference Board meeting 
referred to above, George Romney, managing director of the Automo- 
bile Council for War Production, spoke on the post-war prospects of 
the automotive industry. These, it seems, are very bright indeed—not, 
however, because of any special effort or genius that the industry 
expects to display, but because it is looking to the federal and local 
governments to embark on a colossal program of highway moderniza- 
tion, especially in and around the cities, to supply the industry with 
an enlarged market. 


The automotive industry, therefore, insofar as Mr. Romney is its 
spokesman, is looking for its post-war prosperity to stem, not from its 
own efforts, but from an extension of socialism in transportation. It 
is difficult to see wherein the program Mr. Romney advocates differs 
in any essential particular from those of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board and other New Deal agencies. 


Nor would it be fair to the automotive industry to single it out 
as the only one which, while preaching free enterprise, persists in 
practicing socialism. Important segments of the construction indus- 
try, with an eye to large government contracts, and of the oil industry 
(with its barges on toll-free waterways)—and many other large cor- 
porate shippers—are not friends of free enterprise as far as trans- 
portation is concerned. Yet, if free self-supporting enterprise is not a 
valid principle for transportation, how can it be consistently or suc- 
cessfully defended in manufacturing or any other industry? 











Wages and Dividends 


The government’s current railway policies negative its 
ostensible policies both of preventing inflation during the 
war and of helping provide full employment after the 
war. 

First, the Office of Price Administration recently got 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to order a reduc- 
tion of $300 million a year in freight rates upon the 
ground that this would tend to hinder inflation. But it 
will not have this tendency. By curtailing by about 
$150 million a year the railway taxes the government 
otherwise would have got, it will necessitate others pay- 
ing that much more taxes. It will deprive the railways 
of about $150 million net income they otherwise would 
have got; but the railways promised that if the rates 
were not reduced they would not use this money to in- 
crease dividends and thereby increase the purchasing 
power of their stockholders during the war. By depriv- 
ing the railways of it, the government has made it im- 
possible for them to put it aside and use it in providing 
employment after the war. 

Second, a government board has recommended ad- 
vances in wages to railway non-operating employees 
which will cost over $200 million a year. Whatever 
their justification for removing inequities, these advances 
will increase the purchasing power of railway employees 
during the war, and, therefore, plainly have an infla- 
tionary tendency. Furthermore, unless the railways 
continue to have record traffic and gross earnings, the 
higher wages will tend to curtail the employment they 
can provide in the post-war period. 

In the rate case the Commission secured commitments 
from the railways that, if rates were not reduced, “sur- 
plus” earnings made during the war would not be paid 
out in dividends but used to reduce debt or retained for 
future expenditures on railway properties. On the other 
hand, in the report of the board that recommended ad- 
vances in wages, much was said about wages held to 
have been in the past or at present too low, but nothing 
whatever about the effects on railway credit and stock- 
holders of the terrific reductions of railway net income 
and dividends suffered since 1930. 

In the eleven years ending with 1930 the payroll of the 
Class I railways averaged $2,901 million annually, and 
in the eleven years ending with 1941 only $1,810 mil- 
lion, a decline of 37.6 per cent. In the former period 
railway dividends averaged $366 million annually, and 
in the latter period only $152 million, a decline of 58% 
per cent. Furthermore, largely because of advances 
in wages made in 1937 and 1941, the railway payroll of 

2,932 million in 1942 slightly exceeded the average of 
1920-1930, and exceeded by 62 per cent the average of 
1931-1941. On the other hand, dividend payments of 
$196 million in 1942 were 46% per cent less than they 
averaged in 1920-1930, and only 29 per cent more than 
they averaged in 1931-1941. 

In spite of the reductions of rates and advances of 
wages, the railways, while they have the record war 
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Victory 
\ 


traffic, probably will continue to make record, or almost 
record, net income. If there is justification for making 
advances during the war in the present highest wages in 
history, in spite of their obviously inflationary tendency, 
is there not even more justification for increasing the 
small total amount of dividends now being paid? The 
most important problem of the railway industry is that 
of restoring its credit sufficiently to enable it after the 
war to raise capital for rehabilitation and improvements 
by selling stock. Upon the solution of that problem will 
largely depend its ability to provide employment. It 
cannot market stock upon which small or no dividends 
are paid. And, after all, the railways do belong to their 
stockholders. Why, then, should stockholders be denied 
dividends that are earned—especially if their payment 
will help restore credit that in the post-war period will 
be vitally needed ? 

It is highly significant that most current thinking con- 
siders it justifiable to use increased earnings to pay in- 
creased wages, but not to pay dividends. Private enter- 
prise cannot survive and function any better without 
satisfied owners than without satisfied employees. And 
without satisfied private owners, government will have 
to do the employing. 


War-Time Research 


It is everywhere observable that the war has stimu- 
lated technological development—especially that bene- 
fiting railroads’ competitors—to a degree equivalent to 
decades of normal peace-time progress. 

These improvements are not yet entirely disclosed, 
for reasons of military secrecy, and will not be fully 
available commercially until after the war, but indus- 
trial leaders are aware of them and are preparing to 
introduce them to peace-time use. Many of these in- 
novations bear directly on improved efficiency in trans- 
portation agencies competitive with the railroads. To 
be similarly useful to the railroads, they will have to 
be adapted—and this will require ingenuity and appli- 
cation by the railroads to a degree not required of their 
competitors. It is fortunate, therefore, that the rail- 
road industry is now more alert than it ever has been 
before to the competitive necessity of engaging in re- 
search to keep the industry in the vanguard of tech- 
nological progress. 

Even though the railroads as a whole, however, are 
much more attentive to research to the end of improv- 
ing and reducing costs of their product than they have 
been in the past, this is not equally true of all roads or of 
all departments of individual roads. There is a tradi- 
tional tendency on the part of many to make changes 
reluctantly and to adopt them only after they have been 
proved by extensive service on other roads. While 
service records are important and are “the proof of the 
pudding,” the tempo of technological development is s0 
rapid today that those railways which wait for years 
of conclusive evidence of the practicability of new <e- 
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velopments may find themselves lagging far behind in 
the competitive race. 

Some of the developments issuing from the war will 
have “service records” of their own, made under gruel- 
ing combat conditions—conditions in many instances 
more severe than would be required in railroad service. 
In such instances it may reasonably be asked why it 
should be necessary to conduct further exhaustive trials 
aud service tests on the railroads before taking ad- 
vantage of them. 

An interesting recent development is the making of 
precision machine parts from metallic powder and the 
development of self-lubricating bearings by this process 
which are now being used on tanks and gun mounts. 
The metallic powder is first subjected to pressure in a 
mold and then baked in a furnace at a temperature be- 
low the over-all melting point. By adding some volatile 
material to the powder, a bearing may be made which 
is porous and has the property of soaking up oil like a 
sponge. Such bearings are said to lubricate satisfac- 
torily in extreme cold and not to bleed oil when hot, 
under pressure; when more lubrication is needed, they 
exude more oil. 

This is only one example of the possibilities that lie 
ahead. Hundreds of developments in metallurgy, elec- 
tronics, plastics, etc., will be available after the war. 
lf the railways are to keep pace with the toughest com- 
petition they have ever faced, they will need to apply all 
the ingenuity, observation and imagination they possess 
not overlooking developments in related fields. 





Why Wear Out Trucks 
In Unnecessary Long Hauls? 


It is to the national interest—as well as that of the 
shipping community and the railroads—that truck trans- 
portation be preserved for those transportation tasks 
which trucks alone can do efficiently, or do at all. 

At the present time—despite the great limitation on 
the supply of truck transportation arising from the scar- 
city of tires and gasoline, as well as of the vehicles them- 
selves—the use of trucks for long-haul transportation 
persists in large volume. The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has from time to time been reported as about 
ready to prohibit trucks from most long-haul service, 
where railroads are prepared to afford an adequate sub- 
stitute, but nothing has come of such rumors. 

Meantime many trucks continue to wear out their tires 
and burn gasoline in providing long-haul service, for 
which trucks are, in most cases, a convenience rather 
than a necessity. Thereby, the future supply of trucks 
and tires for service in which the truck is indispensable 
is heing jeopardized. 

\long the Eastern seaboard, truck service for local 
(leliveries has already been severely curtailed, to the 
great economic loss of thousands of business men and 
th inconvenience of the consuming public. Under such 
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circumstances, is it not a strange anomaly to see long- 
haul trucks continuing to handle traffic for which the 
railroads have ample facilities? The convenience, and 
possibly some monetary savings, of some long-haul 
shippers and receivers of freight is given precedence over 
the very existence of retail businesses which, when its 
truck delivery service is taken away, has no alternative 
form of transportation to fall back upon. 

The railroads have, as a war measure for the con- 
servation of transportation, been positively prohibited, 
without special permission, from engaging in short-haul 
transportation—which is a just ruling, because railroads 
cannot, in most cases, serve such traffic as efficiently as 
trucks. But no companion prohibition has issued, deny- 
ing trucks the long hauls, where railroads can do the 
job more economically than trucks can. Truck hauling 
persists over these longer distances, not for reasons of 
true economy, but because of adherence to a com- 
petitive rate structure which does not take into account 
the comparative economy of the two methods of trans- 
portation. This rate structure makes these long hauls 
lucrative to the truck operators and, not unnaturally, 
they are loath to forego them. Meantime changing the 
rate structure is such a complex process that hardly any- 
body among the parties at interest wishes to take on such 
a chore in war time. 

A well-informed shipper, familiar with both rail and 

truck transportation, gives us the following facts on rail 
and truck equipment economy for typical hauls of 1000 
miles and 150 miles: 
On the 1000-mile aul, a truck will make a round-trip in 7 
days; on the 150-mile haul it will make a round-trip in 1 day. 
With 10-ton capacity and a 75 per cent load factor, the 1000- 
mile truck will transport 15 tons to destination in a week and, 
on the 150-mile haul, 105 tons. 

On the 1000-mile haul, a box car will require two weeks for 
the round-trip, and 8 days for the 150-mile round-trip. With 
a 30-ton average and a 75-percent load factor, the box car will 
haul 50 per cent more in a given period of time than a 10-ton 
truck on the 1000-mile haul—but it will provide service 
to destination on the shorter haul for only one-third as much 
as the truck. 

The railroads do not covet the long-haul traffic being 
hauled by trucks. Under present conditions, they would 
prefer to have the trucks continue handling it. On the 
other hand, neither the railroads nor the shippers nor 
the nation can afford to look forward to a period when 
the railroads may be forced to re-enter short-haul trans- 
portation, because there are no trucks available to pro- 
vide it. If forced to take over a large volume of such 
short-haul movement, the effect would constitute a seri- 
ous drain on their equipment supply and their over-all 
efficiency. 

If, as appears unavoidable, the railroads are going to 
be called upon to take ‘over a considerable volume of 
freight now moving by highway, it is common sense that 
they assume, first, that part of the job which they can 
do well—rather than, by persistent refusal of the au- 
thorities to face the facts, finally have turned over to the 
railroads a large volume of short-haul business which 
they can move with minimum efficiency if at all. 














HEN the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy built the 
W ive switch and car retarder control towers at the 

new westbound classification yard which it com- 
pleted recently at Galesburg, IIl., it incorporated a num- 
ber of features frequently given little consideration in the 
past—including fire-resistant construction, wide unob- 
structed vision for operators, heavily overhanging roof 
eaves and heat-absorbing glare-reducing window glass, 
inside modern sanitary facilities and thermal insulation 
of the roof structure.* In addition, the new towers at 
Galesburg are neat in appearance and otherwise modern 
in every respect. Of interest, too, they were made to 
incorporate all of these features while employing a mini- 
mum of critical materials, taking advantage of available 
second-hand or refabricated materials wherever possible. 


Brick and Concrete Construction 


The new towers, known as WA and WB, lie near the 
head end of the new classification yard, WA being locat- 
ed on the east side, where it controls 6 retarder units 
and 3 power switches, and WB being located on the west 
side, where it normally controls 11 retarder units and 
35 power switches, but which, through the installation 
of duplicate equipment, can be made to control all of the 
retarders and all of the power-operated switches in the 


* A general description of the new westbound classification facilities at 
Galesburg appeared in the Railway Age for March 6 
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Tower WB and the View of the Operators of the New Westbound Hump 





Yard Control Towers 
Have New Features 


Two new structures on Burlington 
give special consideration to the 
working conditions for operators 


yard layout. Both towers have two floors, are of essen- 
tially the same type of construction, and both are of the 
same height, about 20 ft. to the eave line. Tower WA 
is 14 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft. 6 in. in area, while Tower WB, 
containing more control equipment, is 16 ft. 8 in. by 16 
ft. The former tower, located on a shallow fill, has con- 
crete foundation walls that extend down well into the 
original grade. Tower WB, on the other hand, located 
on a 13-ft. fill, is supported on a treated pile foundation, 
including a total of 12 piles, each 25 ft. long. The piles 
are cut off at a level about 4 ft. below final grade and 
are capped with a continuous concrete footing wall. 
The exterior walls of both towers are of common brick, 
faced with Continental red face brick, and are capped at 
the second floor window level by a stone sill. The floor 
at the lower level in both structures is a 5-in. concrete 
slab, laid of a sand cushion and reinforced with both 
rods and mesh. The second floor, on the other hand. is 
of concrete beam and slab construction, 4 in. thick, with 
rod reinforcing. All of the rod reinforcing used came 
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from dismantled freight cars and was on hand at the 
road’s reclamation plant at Eola, Ill. Another feature 
of the second floor is that it has a red, dust-proof finish, 
obtained through an integral color treatment of the top 
one-half inch of its wearing surface. 


Window and Roof Features 


The second story of each tower is an unobstructed 
room, with a plaster ceiling 7% ft. high, and plaster 
walls on the rear and rear half of each adjoining side. 
The ceiling of the room is insulated with 4 in. of rock 
wool. 

The front of the room area and the front halves of the 
adjoining sides, above a sill 214 ft. above the floor level, 
are enclosed with steel sash, glazed with % in. heat- 
absorbing glass, a glass with a distinctive blue tinge, 
which not only absorbs a large percentage of the infra- 
red rays of the sun, but which also softens the intensity 
of otherwise unobstructed white light. 

The sash employed, which was designed by the engi- 
neering department and fabricated by the shop forces of 
the road from available second-hand structural steel, has 
muntins that are only 2% in. wide, and corner posts 
that are only 1% in. wide on a side, presenting minimum 
obstruction to view. The glass arrangement involves 
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First Floor Plan 


First and Second Floor Plans of Tower WB 
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fixed panes 36% in. long by 30 in. high, which are sur- 
mounted by top-hung ventilating sections, 18 in. deep. 
This arrangement not only permits adequate ventilation 
when desired, but also the washing of all outside window 
surfaces while working from the inside. 

The roofs of both towers are of frame construction, 
with timber rafters covered with 1l-in. dressed and 
matched sheathing, and are weather-proofed with 12-in. 
asphalt strip shingles. The outstanding feature of the 
roof construction is the 4-ft. overhang of its eaves on all 
sides, to the level of the top of the fixed sash, 5 ft. above 
the second floor level. 

Through this feature of design, the room is shaded from 
direct sun rays and sky light, which, in combination with 
the heat-absorbing blue glass of the windows, brings about 
a condition that is most restful on the eyes of the tower 
operators. 


Amber-Colored Desk Spot Lights 


For night illumination, when desired, the second floor 
area in each tower is equipped with a 200-watt lamp 
mounted in a ceiling-hung, indirect-type lighting fixture. 
For direct illumination on the desk tops of the operators, 
one or two ceiling-hung spot lights are employed (one 
in WA and two in WB), which cast a direct beam of 
light on the immediate working area. These lights, which 
are similar to automobile fog lights, have amber-colored 
lenses to minimize glare; are mounted on adjustable 
brackets so that they can be directed to the particular 
area being used by the operators; are equipped with 21- 
candlepower bulbs; and are rheostat-controlled from the 
desk level, so that the operators on the different shifts 
can adjust the light intensity to that which is most rest- 
ful to their eyes. Power for the lamps is taken from 
the 12-volt storage battery supply of the control machines 
housed on the first floor of the tower. Through this 
arrangement, any failure of outside commercial power 
will not require the operators to carry on their work in 
darkuess or by the aid of emergency lights. 

Sanitary facilities in each tower include a toilet and a 
lavatory located on the second floor, which are piped 
with running water and drained into a septic tank buried 
outside. Heating of each tower is by means of a hot 
water system, equipped with an Arcola coal-fired heater 
located on the first floor. To promote cleanliness and 
to protect the relay and battery areas of the first floor 
from dust, the heater area is completely enclosed by 4-in. 
tile partition walls and has a separate entrance from the 
outside of the tower. Stairs to the second floor are on 
the exterior of the towers and are of frame construction, 
steel being unavailable for this purpose. All doors on 
both the first and second floors are also of wood. 

The retarder and switch control machines in both 
towers are located centrally along the front of the second 
floor area, where the operator or operators have a view 
through more than 180 deg., unobstructed except by the 
narrow window muntins. 

A teletype transmitter, delivering switching lists cover- 
ing the trains to be humped, is located to the right of the 
control machines, while the toilet and lavatory, and a 
group of steel lockers, are located along the rear and brick 
portions of the side walls. 

The new towers were designed and built under the 
general direction of F. T. Darrow, chief engineer of the 
Burlington until his retirement on January 1, and under 
the immediate direction of H. G. Dalton, structural en- 
gineer. Actual construction of the towers was done un- 
der contract by G. A. Johnson & Son, Chicago. 


| 
| 





The Material Situation and Its 
Effect on Freight Cars” 


War Production Board problems and methods explained and 
more patching of equipment forecast at St. Louis meeting 


By D. W. Odiorne 


Chief, Rolling Stock Section, 
Transportation Equipment Division, W. P. B. 


HE Transportation 
Equipment Division is 


one of the industry divi- 
sions of the War Production 
Board. As such, its duties and 
responsibilities primarily con- 
cern the programming of pro- 
duction of new equipment and 
parts, the distribution of the 
materials both for new produc- 
tion and for maintenance. re- 
quirements, and the develop- 
ment of production and 
material resources. The Di- 
vision administers the following limitation and prefer- 
ence orders: L-88, covering the disposition of used rail 
and used rail joints; L-97, covering the production of 
new locomotives; L-97-a and L-97-b, covering the pro- 
duction of new railroad type cars; L-101, covering the 
production of passenger carrying transit vehicles; and 
P-142, covering maintenance, repair and operating mate- 
rials of transportation systems. It acts as consultant 
for the railroad industry on all general WPB orders 
and regulations. The Division is subdivided into four 
operating sections for readily administering the limita- 
tion orders and associated regulations. The four sec- 
tions are the Motive Power Section, Rolling Stock Sec- 
tion, Way and Structures Section and the Bus and Elec- 
tric Railways Section. 





D. W. Odiorne 


Centralized Group to Distribute Critical Materials 


A centralized group known as the War Production 
Board Requirements Committee has been established to 
distribute the critical materials available in this country. 
The needs for various industries are handled by their 
respective claimant agencies. These agencies may be 
either within or without the War Production Board, but 
each agency has a representative on the Requirements 
Committee. There are now 15 claimant agencies—the 
Aircraft Resources Control Office, War Department, 
Navy Department, Maritime Commission, Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration, Board of Economic War- 
fare, Canadian. Division, Office of Civilian Requirements, 
Facilities Bureau, Agriculture, Petroleum Administrator 
for War, Office of Rubber Director, Office of Defense 
Transportation, Office of War Utilities and the National 
Housing Agency. 





* From a paper presented before the Car Department Association of St. 
Louis, May 18. 
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These claimant agencies act as spokesmen for various 
“customers” using critical material. They are respon- 
sible for making up and presenting their respective pro- 
grams and compiling requirements of materials to meet 
them. Each claimant acts as proponent of its own pro- 
grams and carefully examines the programs of others. 
After full discussions of the programs and the requests 
of the respective claimant agencies, the chairman of the 
Requirements Committee, with the advice of the commit- 
tee, makes allotments of materials to meet definite ap- 
proved programs. If adjustments in individual pro- 
grams are necessary as a result of the final allotments, 
the claimant is responsible for making them. 


Claimants of Railway Materials 


At the present time, the only claimant agents con- 
cerned with railroad car production or maintenance are 
the Board of Economic Warfare, Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration, Canadian Division, Office of Civilian 
Requirements, Facilities Bureau, Aircraft Resources 
Control Office, Navy Department, War Department and 
the Office of Defense Transportation. Each of these 
claimants has separate and distinct requirements for rail- 
road equipment. The Board of Economic Warfare han- 
dles export requirements other than Canadian or Lend- 
Lease ; the Facilities Bureau handles plant expansion re- 
quirements for steel, aluminum and magnesium plants, 
etc. ; the Office of Civilian Requirements handles require- 
ments for maintaining existing plants; the service agen- 
cies handle requirements for ordnance plants, shipyards, 
docks, theaters of operation, etc.; and the Office of De- 
fense Transportation is the claimant agent for domestic 
railroads and, as such, presents their requirements. These 
estimated requirements are developed by the Office of 
Defense Transportation in conjunction with the Trans- 
portation Equipment Division. 

After the over-all allotments have been made by the 
Requirements Committee.to the various claimant agents, 
they, in turn, acquaint the Transportation Equipment 
Division with the amounts of materials available for their 
various transportation equipment programs and _ each 
program is adjusted accordingly. For some of the claim- 
ant agencies the Transportation Equipment Division ac- 
tually distributes the allotted materials to the individual 
companies. The Office of Defense Transportation is 
one of the agencies for which the Division makes this 
distribution, so the domestic railroads and the builders 
of locomotives, cars, etc., for domestic use receive theif 
material allotments from the Division. In addition to 
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distributing the materials allotted to it by various claim- 
ant agencies, the Transportation Equipment Division re- 
views all specifications and designs for proposed new 
equipment with the view of conserving materials and im- 
proving production by standardizing designs. The di- 
vision also reviews programs of heavy repairs to cars and 
locomotives to ascertain that minimum amounts of mate- 
rials are being used. The division is also busy expedit- 
ing materials for new production and maintenance pro- 
grams as incipient hottle-necks develop. The program- 
ming of the produc.on of new equipment is of extreme 
importance and is very actively followed until each piece 
of equipment is delivered. 

Some two years ago, before material shortages became 
anywhere near as acute as they are today, a preference 
rating system was developed to enable the most deserv- 
ing consumers to obtain materials before secondary needs 
were filled. This system was merely an assignment of 
ratings, either individual or blanket, with the more im- 
portant items getting the higher ratings. The highest 
rating was called A-l-a. Then, in order, they went down 
the A-1 series to A-l-k, then A-2, and so on to A-10, 
and then came the B series. There may even have been 
a C series planned, but I don’t believe it ever came into 
use. Various industries and products were assigned 
blanket ratings. Railroad locomotives and freight cars 
were assigned a blanket A-3 rating and passenger cars 
an A-10 rating. If an applicant did not possess a blanket 
rating or found it necessary to request a higher rating 
on a particular item, he would apply on a PD-1 form. 
As the material situation grew tighter, it was necessary 
to improve ratings in attempts to obtain material. Final- 
ly, it developed that the once all powerful A-l-a, which 
had been intended for military use, was being too widely 
used, so the AA series was superimposed on the older 
ratings. Later on, an AAA rating was established, this 
rate being reserved for emergency purposes. * 


Trends in Priorities 


In the meantime, it had become apparent that the ma- 
terial situation was so acute that a simple preference rat- 
ing system would not suffice. Therefore, during the 
second and third quarters of 1943, the Production Re- 
quirements Plan, or PRP plan, was established. The 
basis of this plan was a horizontal assignment of prefer- 
ence ratings for definite quantities of materials which 
would be put into production by manufacturers in pro- 
ducing their various end products. This plan included 
an inventory control feature and materials were to be 
obtained with the preference rating and in the quantities 
authorized on each PRP certificate. These certificates 
were issued for three-month periods and were to cover 
all materials allowed each manufacturer for his total pro- 
duction for each three months. 

Just prior to the issuance of the PRP plaw, a. prefer- 
ence rating order, number P-88, was issued to cover the 
materials required for maintenance and repair for the 
railroads. This order called for reporting each quarter 
on Form PD-351 the amounts of certain materials and 
fabricated items required by each railroad during the 
designated three-month period. Form PD-351 was simi- 
lar to the PRP certificate form, and it also contained an 
inventory report. The items reported on this form were 
chiefly critical raw materials and fabricated parts. Prefer- 
tice ratings were granted for definite amounts of these raw 
materials. For fabricated items not specifically reported, 
a blanket preference rating lower than that authorized 
lor the critical items was granted in unlimited amounts 
to the railroads. The control on these fabricated items 
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was the issuance of limited amounts of materials on PD- 
25A certificates to the manufacturers of such items. 
Eventually, it was found necessary to limit the railroads 
to definite money value authorizations for these fabricat- 
ed items so as to make the distribution between the rail- 
roads more equitable. 


The Controlled Materials Plan 


It developed under the PRP system that many mate- 
rials entering into the production of an end product 
would be obtained, but certain items would not be ob- 
tained. This caused the tieing up of much materials in 
the producer’s hands, awaiting some one or two items 
required to complete a product. A new system was 
therefore developed to overcome this difficulty and to 
establish a balance among the various materials required 
for any end product. This is the Controlled Materials 
Plan or CMP. The basis of this plan is a vertical allot- 
ment of all the materials required to produce any end 
product. The plan was only started as of April 1 for the 
current quarter and will not be in full effect until the 
third quarter. The period in the meantime is a transi- 
tion period and such a period is always a troublesome 
one. However, we are becoming familiar with the un- 
expected difficulties and learning how to overcome them, 
and it is expected the plan will be working much more 
effectively by the third quarter. As the requirements 
and distributions are now based on three-month periods, 
there are four distributions each year. A definite time- 
table has been established for accumulating and present- 
ing the requirements for each quarter and also for mak- 
ing the distribution and allotments. 

It is obviously impractical to attempt to control the 
allotment of each and every kind of material. Further- 
more, it is believed that if certain of the more critical and 
widely used materials are controlled, all other materials 
will be more or less automatically regulated, as their re- 
quirements will have quite definite relations to the amounts 
of the critical items. The materials under direct allot- 
ment at this time are aluminum, copper and copper-base 
alloy, and steel, both carbon and alloy. They are called 
controlled materials. 

For the purpose of convenience in the operation of 
this plan, all manufactured products containing any con- 
trolled materials are divided into two general classes, A 
and B. Class A products are all products other than 
Class B products. In general, Class B products are shelf 
items, that is, items which are not custom built. They 
are items normally sold on the open market. Other 
Class B products are those sub-assemblies or miscella- 
neous or specialized items of equipment for which indi- 
vidual specific allotments from claimant agencies to 
prime consumers and from prime consumers to secondary 
consumers are considered impractical. Examples of B 
products are nuts and bolts, furniture, hardware, roller- 
bearings, draft gears and car seals. A complete list of 
Class B products is contained in CMP bulletins. 


Materials for Freight Cars 


In the production of an item such as a freight car (an 
A product), it is necessary for the car builder to submit 
an application to the proper claimant agency covering all 
the controlled materials required in the car or cars he 
proposes to build, except such controlled materials as are 
included in the Class B products incorporated in the car 
or cars. If the application is approved and the cars are 
scheduled for production, the car builder receives an al- 
lotment number for the proper amounts of controlled 
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materials and a preference rating for the Class B prod- 
ucts required. In the meantime, the manufacturers of 
the B products have filed applications for the controlled 
materials required for those products. These applica- 
tions are not filed with any claimant agent but with the 
industry divisions of the War Production Board as- 
signed to handle the respective products. When the car 
builder and the B product manufacturers receive their 
allotments, they extend them to secondary consumers or 
to the mill as the case requires. Eventually, all allot- 
ment numbers reach the mill level and the raw materials 
are suppied on these authorizations. When the Re- 
quirements Committee distributes the allotments of con- 
trolled materials to the various claimant agencies, the 
sum total of éach material so distributed is in close bal- 
ance with the available supply of such material, regard- 
less of the amounts requested. 


Change to CMP Comparatively Simple 


The operation of CMP for maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies (called MRO) is somewhat different 
than it is for new production. The railroad industry is 
one of the few where the ratio of MRO materials to pro- 
duction materials is very high. However, twelve months 
of operation under Order P-88 found the railroads and 
the Transportation Equipment Division in a position 
where a change to CMP was comparatively simple. 

With the advent of the CMP plan, it was found desir- 
able to replace Preference Rating Order P-88 with the 
new Preference Rating Order P-142. This order was 
issued on April 5, 1943, and became effective at once. 
The reporting form for use with this order is called PD- 
844. The railroads are just completing filing these 
forms with the Transportation Equipment Division for 
materials required from July 1 to September 30. There 
are several innovations in this form designed to indicate 
clearly the use to which the materials are to be put and 
thus enable the Division analysts to detect more clearly 
the most essential requirements. I believe it will be 
found that the preparation of this form is simpler than 
the preparation of Form PD-351 and will be less of a 
burden for the railroads. 

As a result of the increasing demand for products by 
both the military and civilian consumers during the early 
months of 1942, it was found necessary to control the 
production of many end products, including railroad lo- 
comotives and cars, so that both demands could be met 
in orderly fashion. Accordingly, on April 4, 1942, Gen- 
eral Limitation Orders L-97 and L-97-a were issued— 
L-97 scheduling the production of locomotives, and L- 
97-a scheduling the production of railroad cars. Subse- 
quently, Order L-97-b, scheduling production of railroad 
type cars used in industrial plants, was also issued. 

At the time Limitation Order L-97-a was issued, the 
car builders were producing cars in the so-called SPAB 
program, that is, the Supply Priorities Allocation Board 
program established January 1, 1942. This program was 
for approximately 36,000 freight cars to be produced 
during the months of February, March and April of 
1942. Shortly after the limitation order was issued, the 
Requirements Committee determined that an additional 
18,000 freight cars were all that materials could be made 
available for the remainder of the year 1942. The Re- 
quirements Committee-further determined that these 18,- 
000 cars should be built, insofar as possible, of materials 
then in inventories and also, insofar as possible, of com- 
posite wood and steel construction. It developed that 
the car builders had on their books orders for far more 
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than 18,000 cars and had accumulated considerable ma 
terial for many of them. 

The Office of Defense Transportation recommended 
that the 18,000 cars should be of open-top type, except 


for a few tank and special service cars. Unfortunately, 
many orders then on the car builders’ books were for 
box cars and, therefore, much of the material in inventor- 
ies was box car material. With the assistance of engi- 
neers of the American Railway Car Institute and the 
Association of American Railroads, the Transportation 
Equipment Division developed designs for the use of a 
great deal of the box car material in building open-top 
cars. These cars were not entirely of standard open car 
dimensions but, considering the conditions, they were of 
a quite satisfactory design. 

As most of the usable box car material was thus dis- 
posed of, the Transportation Equipment Division then 
undertook to develop designs for composite type cars of 
all new material without consideration of the box car 
material surpluses. These designs were to be for future 
freight car building programs. There were seven stand- 
ard designs developed and these designs were issued in 
September, 1942. These seven designs included a 50 
and a 70-ton tight bottom: and a 50-ton drop bottom gon- 
dola, a 50 and a 70-ton hopper car, and a 50 and a 70-ton 
flat car. There will be issued very soon- two modifica- 
tions of the 50-ton tight bottom gondola, one incorporat- 
ing six drop doors and the other eight drop doors. There 
are also about to be issued two designs of 50-ton com- 
posite box cars, one 40 ft. 6 in. long and the other 50 
ft. 6 in. long. Some few months before this a new light 
weight design of tank car for carrying petroleum prod- 
ucts had been accepted. This design incorporated nar- 
rower and thinner plate than the standard ICC Class 
103 tank car. 


Equipment Programs 


In November, 1942, the Requirements Committee de- 
termined that the new car production of the first six 
months of 1943 should be limited to 20,000 cars. Again, 
the Office of Defense Transportation recommended that 
these should be all of open-top design with the excep- 
tion of a few tank and other special cars. This program 
was delayed because of insufficient orders on the car 
builders’ order books for the recommended open-top cars 
and the actual delivery of cars on this program did not 
commence until April, before which time it had become 


apparent that it would be impossible to finish the entire’ 


20,000 cars by June 30. When the Requirements Com- 
mittee was considering the distribution of materials for 
the second quarter of 1943, it took under advisement the 
need for additional materials in that quarter for the pro- 
duction of cars over and above 20,000 during the third 
quarter of the year. However, the committee deter- 
mined that no material should be made available in the 
second quarter for such purposes. 

Considerations for requirements for the third quarter 
have recently been. completed. The total requirements 
for steel presented by all claimant agencies totalled, | 
understand, somewhat more than 20,000,000 tons, where- 
as the maximum possible supply during that quarter will 
probably be slightly under 15,000,000 tons. It was im- 
mediately seen that cuts would have to be made in some 
of the proposed programs. The allotment to ODT itor 
all transportation requirements coming within the juris- 
diction of that agency was approximately 1,200,000 tons 
of carbon steel. The division of this allotment has just 

(Continued on page 1142) 
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‘D. M. & L. R. Freight Power 


Articulated 2-8-8-4 units, with 140,000-lb. tractive force. 
designed to haul 6,000-ton trains without fuel or water stops 


HE-Baldwin Locomotive Works, in March of this 

year, completed an order of 10 articulated 2-8-8-4 

type freight locomotives for service on the Duluth, 
Missabe & Iron Range which rank among the largest 
built for service in this country. They have a tractive 
force of 140,000 Ib., a weight on drivers of 695,000 Ib. 
and a total engine and tender weight of 1,132,000. Ib. 
The total wheel base of engine and tender is 113 ft. 
43¢ in. 

Chese locomotives, which bear the road numbers 228 
to 237, are practically identical in design to an original 
order of eight, from the plant of the same builder, which 
were delivered in 1941. These 18 locomotives handle 
ore trains of 6,000 gross tons from the Vermilion and 
Mesabi Ranges in Minnesota to the docks at Duluth. 
The round trip runs require 12 and 10 hours, respective- 
ly. The 25,000 gallon tender tanks permit through one- 
Way runs without water stops and the 26 tons of fuel is 
sufficient for a round trip. On the trip from mines to 
docks there are numerous adverse grades, the heaviest 
against load being 0.62 per cent for a distance of three 
miles. These new locomotives are capable of handling 
a/5 per cent increase in tonnage as compared with the 
converted Mallet compound power previously used in 
this service. 

he boiler is the straight-top type, 58 ft. 714 in. over- 
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all length. The barrel is constructed in three courses 
with sheet thicknesses of 1545 in. and 134¢ in. The first 
course is 104 in. outside diameter. The front and back 
flue sheets are 34 in. and 5 in., respectively. The cir- 
cumferential seams are triple riveted while the longitudi- 
nal seams are quintuple-piveted butt joints. Carbon-steel 
sheets are used throughout the barrel and firebox. 

The firebox is 210% in. long and 102% in. wide with 
an 84-in. combustion chamber. The firebox and com- 
bustion chamber seams are all welded. The crown is de- 
signed with slope for 2.2 per cent grades. 

There is a full installation of Flannery flexible stay- 
bolts in the combustion chamber, throat sheet, breaking 
zones of the side sheets and in the boundary rows of the. 
back head. Flannery rigid bolts are used in the water 
spaces. 

Four syphons are used in the firebox and combustion 
chamber ; one is located at the forward end of the firebox 
and one in the combustion chamber on the approximate 
center line of the boiler, while the remaining two at the 
rear of the firebox are about 14 in. right and left of the 
center line. The two rear syphons have their necks in 
the throat sheet and the other two at the approximate 
bottom center line of the combustion chamber. There 
are also two arch tubes and a Gaines wall in the firebox. 

The superheater is a 124-unit Type E with American 








TOP—The Total Wheel Base of the D. M. & I. R. 2-8-8-4 
Locomotive Is 113 Ft. 434 In.; BOTTOM—One of the 
Boilers in the Shop During Construction 


multiple throttle in the header. Five of the locomotives 
are equipped with Worthington 6% SA feedwater heat- 
ers of 14,400 gal. capacity; the other five are equipped 
with Elesco K 60 A heaters of 12,000 gal. capacity.. All 
10 locomotives have Sellers Type SY injectors of 12,000 
gal. capacity, located on the left side. 

Fuel is fed to the firebox by means of a Standard MB 
stoker. The grates are the Firebar type and the firedoor 
is the Franklin 8-A, with a 16-in. by 20-in. opening. The 
boilers are equipped with the Barco Type F3A low water 
alarm, Wilson blow-off cocks, mufflers and operating 
valves. 


Engine Beds and Running Gear 


The beds for the front and rear engine units, supplied 
by the General Steel Castings Corporation, embrace such 
parts as the cylinders, front bumper, cab support, brake- 
cylinder brackets, reverse-shaft support, articulation 
hinge, cradle and trailer rocker plates. The front and 
rear engine units are connected at the rear cylinders by 
a conventional articulation hinge. A single boiler bear- 
ing of the sliding shoe type, with centering device, is 
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used for transferring the weight of the boiler to the front 
engine. 

The leading engine truck is the General Steel Castings 
Commonwealth two-wheel type with inside roller bear- 
ings. This truck has a swing of 6% in. each side of the 
center line. The trailer truck, supplied by the same 
manufacturer, is the four-wheel type with outside bear- 
ings. It is designed to swing 734 in. each side of the 
center line at the rear truck axle. Both leading and 
trailer trucks have auxiliary bearings; these being of 
bronze on the leading truck and of cast iron lined with 
Satco metal on the trailer truck. An accompanying 
table shows the type, sizes and material of the wheels, 
tires and axles for both the engine and the tender. 

The cylinders, four in number, are 26 in. bore by 32 
in. stroke. They have Hunt Spiller bushings—the pis 
tons, piston rings, valves, valve rings and valve-chamber 
bushings were supplied by the same manufacturer. The 
valves for both front and rear engines are 12 in. diameter 
with 8 in. travel on the front engine and 734 in. on the 
rear engine. The Baker valve gear is *controlled by 4 
12-in. Baldwin power reverse gear equipped with Trans- 
portation Devices Corporation reverse-gear valve fof 
automatic cut-off control.. The crossheads are the alli- 
gator type, forged and: flame trimmed, with Rogatchoff 
adjustable wedges and bronze shoes. The wrist pins art 
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General Dimensions and Weights of the Duluth, Missabe & 
Iron Range 2-8-8-4 Locomotives 


der Works 
ay locomotive 2-8-8-4 
Road aed M-4 
Road numbers 

ilt March, 1943 
Date built . Freight 


Rated t 140,000 
Rated tractive force, booster, Ib None 
Weights in working order, Ib.: 

On drivers 

On front truck....... 

On polling truck.... 

‘otal engine 

Seeter (fully loaded) 
Wheel bases, ft-in.: 

Driving 

Engine, total 

Engine and tender, total............ 
Driving wheels, diameter outside tires, in. 
Cylinders, number, diameter and stroke, in 
Valve gear, type aor 
Valves, piston type, size, in. ; 
Maximum travel, front engine, in 
Maximum travel, rear engine, in 
Boiler: ; 

Steam pressure, Ib. per sq. in 

Diameter, first ring, inside, in 

Firebox length, in 

Firebox width, i 

Combustion chamber length, in 

Arch tubes, number 
Syphons, number ‘ 
Tubes, number and diameter, in 
Flues, number and diameter, in 
Length over tube sheets, ft.-in 
F 


4 
82-24% 

245-334 
21-0 


Bituminous 
Grate area, sq. ft 125 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 
Firebox 


Arch 
Syphons. .: 
eng total 


Evaporative, total 

Superheater 

Combined evap. and superheat 
Tender: 


Water capacity, U. S. gal 
Fuel capacity, tons 





hollow-bored carbon steel. The main and side rods are 
carbon steel. Hollow-bored crank pins are used with 
floating bushings at the main pins and solid bushings at 
all other locations. The roller bearing housings for the 


driving wheel bearings are the split type. The Alco lat- 
eral motion device is used at the first, fourth and fifth 
drivers; 1% in. lateral is used at these locations and % 
in. lateral at all other wheels. 

Franklin automatic compensators and snubbers are used 
on all drivers. 

The weight of the reciprocating parts on one side of 
each engine unit is 2,382 Ib. In the counterbalancing of 
these locomotives 46 per cent of the reciprocating weights 
are balanced—2,194 Ib. on each side of the locomotive. 


_There is an overbalance of 128 lb. at the main wheels 


and 323 at all other drivers. The unbalanced reciprocat- 
ing weights are 3.67 per cent of the total weight of the 
locomotive in working order. 

The spring rigging of these locomotives is of conven- 
tional design. On the front engine the spring rigging is 
continuous from the engine truck to the intermediate 
driver and is cross equalized. The main and rear driv- 
ers are equalized together on each side of the locomotive. 
On the rear engine the suspension is continuous on each 
side of the locomotive from the front driver to the rear 
trailer wheel. Coil buffer springs are used in the anchor 
hangers at the rear of the trailer truck. Case-hardened 
and ground bushings are used throughout the spring rig- 
ging ; Fabreeka pads are used under the spring ends. 


Lubrication 


Mechanical lubricators, four in number, with 36 feeds 
are located on the front and rear units. The parts lu- 
bricated by oil under pressure are: cylinders, valves, 
stoker, guides, valve-stem guides, feedwater pump, frame 
and truck pedestals, steam- and exhaust-pipe joints, com- 
pensators, hinge pins, furnace bearers and sliding plates. 
Grease lubrication with Alemite fittings is used for such 
parts as crosshead’ pins, eccentric rods, reverse-lever 
guides, engine-truck center plate, side-rod knuckle pins, 
throttle rigging, valve-rod crossheads, lubricator rigging, 








Axles, Bearings, Wheel Centers and Tires 


Axles 
Journal 
Type size, 
Bearings i 


A.S.F. 


Manufacturer 
Carnegie-Illinois 


Material 
Carbon steel 


Location 
Front truck... . 


Drivers, main.: Carbon steel Carnegie-Illinois Timken 


Drivers, other.. Carbon steel Timken 
A.S.F. 
A.S.F. 


AS.F. 


Carnegie-Illinois 11% 
7x14 
7x14 


64x12’ 


Trailer, front... Carbon steel  Carnegie-IIlinois 


Trailer, rear.... Carbon steel  Carnegie-TIllinois 


Tender trucks.. Carbon steel Carnegie-Illinois 


Type 
Multiple Wear 


Boxpok 
Boxpok 


Multiple wear 


Wheel Centers Tires 
Diam- Diam- 
eter eter 

Manufacturer in. in. 


Carnegie-Illinois Ar 36 


Material 
Wrought steel, 
heat treated 
Cast steel 


Manufacturer 


Gen. Steel 56 63 
Castings Corp. 
Gen. Steel 56 63 
Castings Corp. 
Standard Steel 36 43 


Alco-Ry. Steel 
Spring Div. 
Alco-Ry. Steel 
Spring Div. 


Cast steel 
Cast steel 
Works 

Standard Steel 36 43 


Works 
Carnegie-Illinois ea 42 


Cast steel 


Wrought steel, 
heat-treated 


Comparative Characteristics of Large Six- and Eight-Coupled Locomotives 


D.M.I. & R. 
2-8-8-4 
M-4 
228-237 
Baldwin 
1943 
‘Freight 
565,000 
699,700 
438,300 

(4) 26x32 

63 


oad numbers 
Builder 


Weight on driver, 1b.* 
Total engine, lb.* 
ender, Ib.* 
Cylinder, diameter and stroke in 
Meter, driving wheels, in 
Steam pressure, Ib 
Fuel 
Grate area, sq. ft 
irebox heat. surf., total sq. ft 
Vap. heat. surf., sq. ft 
uper. surf., sq. ft 
Tactive force, engine, Ib 
Tactive force, booster, Ib 
uel capacity, tons 
ater capacity, gal 
. aaa 


240 
Bituminous 
125 


* Weights in working order. 
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Northern Pacific 
2-8-8-4 


Z5 M137-151 
5000 


Sub-bituminous 
182.0 


Nor. & West. 
2-6-6-4 


West. Pac. Union Pac. 
2-8-8-2 


251-260 
Baldwin 
1937 

Freight 
549,656 
663,100 
403,350 
(4) 26x32 
63 


A 
1200-1224 


435,800 378,600 426,100 
(4) 2334x32 (4) 24x30 (4) 2244x33 
68 70 67 
300 300 260 
Bituminous Bituminous Bituminous 
150.3 122 35.2s 
530 
6,639 


114,000 
None 

26 

22,000 


28 
25,000 25,000 
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crank pins, cushioning device, drawbar pins and tender 
vestibule. 

The cab is the vestibule type of welded construction, 
completely insulated and weatherstripped. It is unusually 
roomy, being 130 in. wide and 112 in. long, at the deck. 
There are two seats on each side. 

The locomotive brake equipment is Westinghouse No. 
8ET with two 8%-in. cross-compound compressors lo- 
cated on brackets at the front of the smokebox. Four 
Wilson grid radiation elements are used for cooling. 
The driver brake is operated by 12-in. by 10-in. cylinders 
and has a braking ratio of 50 per cent at 50 lb. cylinder 
pressure. 

Other equipment used on the locomotives includes TZ 
cylinder cocks and operating valves, Viloco cylinder 
by-pass valves, Locomotive Valve Pilot, A. S. F. type 
E 6-in. by 8-in. couplers with Simplex pockets, Miner 
A-78-XB draft gear, Franklin E-2 radial buffer, Pyle- 
National headlight and cab lamps, and Graham-White 
sanders, traps and operating valves. 


The Tender 


The tenders are the rectangular-U type with a fuel 
and water capacity of 26 tons and 25,000 gal. The under- 
frame and trucks were supplied by the General Steel 
Castings Corporation. The tender* is carried at the 
front by a four-wheel truck back of which are five pairs 
of wheels mounted in pedestals cast integral with the 
bed. The tender wheels, 42 in. diameter, operate in 
A. S. F. roller-bearing assemblies with auxiliary bear- 
ings. 

The coal space is equipped with a Standard type DA 
coal pusher. Franklin flexible joints are used on the 
air-brake lines, and stoker and coal-pusher steam lines 
between engine and-tender. 

The tender draft gear is Miner A-78-XB and the 
couplers are A. S. F. Type E. 

The tender trucks are equipped with A. S. F. clasp 
brakes designed for operation on 18-deg. curves, oper- 


* For a description of this type of tender frame see the Railway Age 
for August 17, 1940, page 246. 


ated by 8-in. by 10-in. cylinders and having a braking 
ratio of 70 per cent at 50-Ib. cylinder pressure. 





Partial List of Material and Equipment on the Duluth, 
Missabe & Iron Range 2-8-8-4 Locomotives 


Locomotive bed; engine and trailer- 
truck frame 

Boiler and firebox steel; front 

bumper plate; tank plates 


Fire brick 

Washout plugs; boiler plugs; sand- 
box plugs 

Crown drop plugs 


Boiler lagging; smokebox door gas- 
kets; cylinder lagging 


Flue blower 


Staybolt iron 


Flexible staybolts 

Syphons 

Front-end throttle 

Throttle-valve-stem packing 

Dry pipe; boiler tubes and flues; 
arch tubes 

Superheater; pyrometer 

Injectors; injector steam valve; coal 
sprinkler 


Injector check valve 


Low-water alarm; flexible joint in 
blow-off cock piping; drain valve; 
lubricator steam-heat joint 

Feedwater heater 


(5) The 
a 


General Steel Castings Corp., Eddy. 
stone, Pa. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 

Waugh Equipment Co., New York 

American Arch Co., Inc., New York 


Huron Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Nathan Manufacturing Co., 
York 


New 


Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New 
York 


Superior Railway Products 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ewald Iron Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., McKees 
Rocks, Pa. 

Ulster Iron Works, Dover, N. J, 

Flannery Bolt Co., Bridgeville, Pa. 

Locomotive Firebox Co., Chicago 

American Throttle Co., New York 

The Garlock Packing Company, Pal- 
myra, New York 


Corp., 


National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Superheater Company, New York 


Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Manning, Maxwell. & Moore, Inc., 
Locomotive Equipment Division of, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Superheater Company, New 


or 
(5) Worthington Pump and Machinery 


Stoker; coal pusher 

Blow-off cocks and mufflers;‘ operat- 
ing valves; radiator elements; air 
compressors 

Safety valves 


Water gage . : 
Gage cocks; inspection card holders. 


Bell ringer 


Gages—air, back pressure and steam 

Gage holders 

Steam pipe joint packing; exhaust 
pipe joint packing 


Whistle; operatiu.g valve and check; 
rail washer 


Company, Harrison, N. J. 
Standard Stoker Co., Inc., New York 


Wilson Engineering Corp., Chicago 
oale Muffler & Safety Valve Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Talmadge Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

.- The Prime Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Railway Service & Supply Corp., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

.. Ashton Valve Co., Boston, Mass. 

The Swanson Company, Chicago 


The Garlock Packing Company, Pal- 
myra, New York 


Viloco Railway Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago 
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unboards; grating and _ runboard 
Pasens; front deck and cab deck..... 


aist sheet bearer pad; boiler sup- 
Peet pad; spring end pads; back 


trailer hanger pads .........eeeees 
Draft gear; draft gear yokes—en- 
gine and tender ........-..-.++--. 
Coupler; pilot; pilot coupler pocket; 
driving springs; engine truck 
springs; trailer springs ............ 


Cylinder bushings; piston valve bush- 
ings; pistons; piston valves; cyl- 
inder packing rings and piston 
valve packing TINGS ..-< 2.050200 


Cylinder-by-pass valves ...........-.. 


Cylinder cocks and operating valves... 
Roller bearings, driving ............. 
Roller bearings—engine and trailer; 
clasp brakes 
Axles, engine-truck wheels 


Tires, driving and trailing 


Trailer wheels 


ee 


Driving wheel ‘centefs .......ccccsees 


Brake shoes 


Brake equipment 


Crossheads; wrist pins; guides ....... 


Crosshead shoes; eccentric rod 
brasses; main and side rod bush- 
WAGE c.cusatis Seen aete ra awe eewe 


Piston-rod and valve-stem packing... 
Valve gear 
Reverse gear 


Ce ce ed 


ee eee wwe eee eene 


Reverse-gear packing 


Reverse-gear valve .......-..ecceees 
Lubricator oil pipe covering; lubrica- 
tor steam pipe covering; steam 
DIPE COVELMIRE aioe sachs ok Gabneiaes 
Air-compressor lubricator ........... 
Firedoor; radial buffer; automatic 
compensator and snubber; bronze 
floating plates on all driving boxes. . 


Mechanical lubricators; lubricator 
distributors; oil and terminal 
checks; flange oiler; lubricator 
tube fittings: % 3. ..00c8c.s ose lee 
Lubricator tubing (steel) ........... 
Grease: fittings 70 Gyo. <ace eevee 
Locomotive valves .........eeeeeeeee 
Pathe ‘Mammen 5 oa irs kc awe ba ches 
Headlights and generator ........... 


Sanders; traps; operating valves 


Valve Pilot; speed recorder 
Air-pump lubricator checks 


Cab apron 


Cab seats 


ee 
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One of the Four-Wheel Tender Trucks 


I bbs 
Efficiency 


~*a™@ 


Irving Iron Works Co., Long Island 
City, New York 


Fabreeka Products Co., Boston, Mass. 
W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago 


American Steel Foundries, Chicago 


Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Boston, 


Mass. 






















Viloco Railway Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago 

T-Z Railway Equipment Co., Chicago 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio 


American Steel Foundries, Chicago 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. . ; 
American Locomotive Co., Railway 


Steel Spring Div., New York 
Standard Steel Works Division of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Eddystone, Pa. 
General Steel Castings Corp., Eddy- 


stone, Pa. 
Brake Shoe 
New York 
American Brake Div., Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wil- 
merding, Pa. 
Standard Steel Works Division of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Eddystone, Pa. 


Company, 


National Bearing Metals Corp., St. 
uis, Mo. 


. Paxton-Mitchell Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Pilliod Co., New York 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New 


York 
Railway Service & Supply Corp., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chi- 


cago 
U. S. Metallic Packing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 3 


New York 
= 


Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc., 


Nathan Manufacturing Co., New 
York 

Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Alemite Div., Stewart-Warner Corp., 
hicago 

Crane Co., Chicago 

* — & Westlake Co., Elkhart, 
n 


The Pyle-National Company, Chicago 

Graham-White Sander Corp., Ro- 
anoke, Va. 

Valve Pilot Corporation, New York 

Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
burgh, Pa. 

a Mfg. Co., Kansas City, 


Pitts- 


0. 
Bridgeport Fabrics, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 





Cab insulation 


Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New 
York 


Cab __ ventilator; windshields; clear 


vision windows; curtains ......... The Prime Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ; 
Cab At civuckcc Swayeeaecsaceeeg The Pyle-National Company, Chicago 
Tender: ‘ 
Dead: AIUGRS: in d4 6 da Bo Wivinwews General Steel Castings Corp., Eddy- 
stone, Pa. . 
Wheels atid anlet oc cic cscccvecss Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. . : : 
Coupler; springs .................American Steel Foundries, Chicago 
Journal. bearings: ........d.cccccceed American Steel Foundries, Chicago 
Magnus Metal Corporation, New 
York 
eke shade. seb 7eu bin tine cuciwend American Brake Shoe Company, New 
York 
Trailer box lids; truck boxes; : 
trick bee HO sc. oo evewe cence National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
REMC WOM GMM cco iale'dy.c node wai Fabreeka Products Co., Boston, Mass. 


Safety bars and drawbar ..........Standard Steel Works Division of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Eddystone, Pa. a 
Tank hose United States Rubber Co., New York 
Tank valves; drain plugs; couplers 
and strainers; hose couplings.... 


T-Z Railway Equipment Co., Chicago 
Tank water level indicator ........ Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Locomotive Equipment Division, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sleeve joints between engine and 
tender Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc., 
New York 


A Hard One to Handle 


HE accompanying photograph illustrates one of the 
many unusual tasks the railways are being called 
upon to perform as a result of war demands. It 
shows an electrical transformer that was shipped recently 
from Jackson, Mich., to Milwaukee. As loaded, the trans- 
former weighed 190,000 Ib., and when in service it con- 
tained 20,000 gal. of oil. On the-special car that had to 


The 190,000 Lb. of Transformer Stood 21 Ft. Above the 
Rail, and at a Height of 16 Ft., Had a Width of 11 Ft: 2 In. 


be provided for the shipment, it stood 21 ft. above the 
rail and, at a height of 16 ft., it had a width of 11 ft. 2 in. 
The shipment originated on, and delivery was made by, 
the Michigan Central, although at Lansing it became nec- 
essary to detour it for a short distance over tracks of the 
Grand Trunk and the Pere Marquette because of clear- 
ance requirements. 
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New Record Set in Oil Movement}, 
‘ East 
Nor: 
Expect to reach delivery of 1,000,000 bbl. a day ie 
by rail as a result of new and improved schedules re 
on 
visic 
NEW high in the transportation of oil to the East with the result that the number of solid trains was ma- 2 
A was established by the railroads during the week terially increased, both from the originating territory oa 
ending May 15, when they delivered an average of and from connecting points where blocks of cars were The 
980,652 bbl. per day of petroleum and petroleum prod- consolidated. poin 
ucts in tank cars. This new record compares with the poi 
1942 high of 856,710 bbl. for the week of September New Method Inaugurated 
19 and the 1941 high of 141,300 bbl. for the week of pee 
October 18, 1941. Deliveries showed further increases under the “block Jf of ¢! 
The establishment of a new high record in the han- system” but the selection of routes and the detention of Jf sym 
dling of oil to the East is not a new experience for the . empty tank cars in the East interfered with the maxi- J joy 
railroads for the amount of oil they have delivered has mum utilization of the system. As a result it was re- f§ char 
shown a progressive increase since the early part of placed on December 28, 1942, with a new plan under poin 
1941, when only about 11,250 bbl. a day were handled. which the carriers were authorized and directed to dis- J} goli 
The railroads’ heavy participation in the handling of regard instructions given by shippers, consignees or freig 
oil to the East dates back to April, 1941, when the Pres- car owners with respect to the routing of loaded or empty T 
ident asked that 50 tankers be transferred to British use. tank cars. At the same time, revised routings included J jnat 
However, it was not until September of that year that for the first time, schedules and routings for the return § the 
they were called upon to handle large quantities. With- movement of empty tank cars and provided for the final § jnat 
out elaborate plans, they delivered more than 100,000 distribution of much of the oil by truck and barge in the §§ Tex 
bbl. a day during October and November. In succeed- East so that tank cars could be released immediately § Chi 
ing weeks the amount delivered dropped until it reached and returned on schedule. Under this plan, 42 routes Bf Ind 
a low of 58,725 bbl. a day for the week ending January and schedules were established to handle train-lots of [B Cha 
10, and then began a miraculous climb which, within 14 30 or more loaded cars and trainlots of empty cars & rou 
weeks reached 600,000 bbl. and then continued upward, returning, the operating time for both loaded and empty § und 
with a slight interruption during the winter of 1942-43 cars being the same. Eighteen additional routes were § te |: 
when bad weather slowed down train movements for established as “channel routes” for the movement of § the 
a time. odd lots from various originating points. In the prepara- J Bay 
tion of these routes, care was taken to insure the ef- & five 
A “Block System” Used at First ficient and expeditious return of empty cars without a T 
large amount of switching and classification. A total of § inst 
This phenomenal performance of the railroads in - 70,000 tank cars were assigned to the 60 routes and the & are 
. handling oil to the East has been due to the team work schedules were adjusted so that 4,400 carloads, or § patc 
of the railroads, the oil companies and the tank car oper- 900,000 bbl., would be delivered each day. diffi 
ators in carrying out a program which they arranged. and 
A committee, representing all parties, was formed at a are 
meeting in Chicago on July 7, 1941, and its efforts how 
to bring about the most efficient use of tank cars were i As 
immediately reflected in the rise of oil deliveries. 900,000 in « 
Although deliveries rose to 800,100 bbl. a day for the 7 are 
week ending July 25, 1942, the demand for the trans- 800.000 f \A pl flex 
portation of more oil by rail still increased and the ny and 
program was keyed up still further by the introduction, 700.000 the 
on August 1, of a “block system” of operation and 78 tL to s 
schedules over specified routes. Under the “block sys- , ican duiler day 
tem,” which was approved by the Office of Defense uated ‘ 5 by 
Transportation and the Car Service division of the § 7 
Association of American Railroads, traffic managers of © 500,000 
oil companies co-ordinated their routings individually ‘) J 
and with those of other shipping companies in the same 499,900 Deliveries of Oil by Weeks — T 
localities to set up large “block” and solid train move- & mai 
ments over specified routes to Eastern destinations or < J lish 
break-up points. Prior to August 1, competition among Fs tasciaa orig 
the railroads had influenced the routing, with the result § / pipe 
that all of the routes were not utilized to their maxi- 200,000 car 
mum capacity. Also at some points, cars were dis- | Ho 
patched at frequent intervals and handled in regular or 100,000[s054 tanl 
solid trains while at other points they were not moved 27, ne Week ending 1,0: 
until a number had pene eae ager the — o Hilal TPL FEETPEUUTE Orn TOV EETTET TETTLOETOO TOO : 
system,” cars were dispatched from all points eac DSEx,Esesr se Sst sy FS5aS TO! 
evening as blocks in regular trains or as solid trains, 04 — ad + oy aerate 7 T 
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~ When crude oil began to move by tank cars from the 
Fastern Terminus of the War Emergency pipe line at 
Norris, Ill, new routes had to be added and others re- 
vised in order to avoid overloading the carriers that 
would be called upon to handle the pipeline oil. As a 
result new routes and schedules were placed in effect 
on March 1. As traffic from pipelines increased, re- 
visions in these schedules became necessary. The pres- 
eit routes and schedules include 62 symbol routes for 
trainlot movements and 19 channel routes covering 
movements between concentration and break-up points. 
The trainlot routes serve 36 origin and 25 destination 
points while the channel routes start at 96 originating 
oints. 

; At the present time, through routes, supplemented by 
feeder lines which extend to less concentrated sections 
of the oil fields, carry the oil to the East. Of these, 62 
symbol routes which originate at 36 points carry trainlot 
movements to 25 destination points in the East, while 19 
channel routes move smaller lots from 96 originating 
points to concentration points where the cars are con- 
solidated for trainlot movement or are placed in regular 
freight trains. 

The number of trainlot routes radiating from an orig- 
inating point varies from one to eight, the latter being 
the number of routes from Norris City. Of the orig- 
inating points, Camps, Tex., Houston, Longview and 
Texas City, each feed six routes; Baytown, Bodie, East 
Chicago, Ind., Hawkins, Tex., Port Arthur and Whiting, 
Ind., each originate five routes and Baton Rouge, La., 
Chaison, Tex., and North Baton Rouge, each feed four 
routes. The number of routes per destination point 
under the trainlot schedules varies from one to ten, 
te latter being the number serving Bayonne, N. J. Of 
the destination points, Baltimore, Md., has seven routes ; 
Bayway, Philadelphia, Pa., and Twin Oaks, each have 
five routes; and Linden, N. J., has four routes. 

The schedules provide for daily departures but in some 
instances where production is low tri-weekly schedules 
are in effect. At times, 100-car trains of oil are dis- 
patched but in the interest of safety and because of the 
difficulty experienced by some roads in handling long 
and heavy oil trains with other heavy traffic, the trains 
are limited to 70 or 75 cars. On the return movement, 
however, 100-car trains of empties are not infrequent. 
As a result of this restriction to 70 cars per train, cars 
in excess of this number, assigned to a certain route, 
are frequently turned over to another route. Such 
flexibility has enabled the railroads to balance the traffic 
and keep the oil moving from the originating points. At 
the same time the new system has enabled the railroads 
to set a record in car usage of 200 miles per car per 
day as compared with the 40 miles per day being made 
by other kinds of freight cars. 













































Loadings At Norris City Set Record 





The amount of oil dispatched from origin points re- 
mains fairly constant and is reflected in the routes estab- 
lished, which vary from one to eight per point of 
origin. Norris City, the terminus of the “Big Inch” 
pipeline, has eight routes which, on the basis of eight 70- 
far trains a day, have a capacity of 560 cars a day. 
However, loadings at this point have been exceeding 800 
tank cars a day and on one occasion recently totalled 
1,049 cars. Asa result, more than one train of as many 
as 100 tank cars has been dispatched over the routes 
from Norris City. 

rains of tank cars, both loaded and empty, move as 
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A Trainload of Oil Leaves Seminole, Okla. 


scheduled trains. The speed at which oil trains travel 
often reaches 50 m:p.h. The terminal to terminal time 
is 140 hr. for distances of 2,100 miles. Loading and 
unloading detain cars several days and consequently the 
turn-around time on some routes is as much as 32 days. 

One of the most helpful aids to the transportation of 
oil by rail has been the substitution of highway truck 
for deliveries in the East. At the beginning of the 
heavy rail movement, tank cars of oil were moved to 
remote points of consumption, with the result that many 
cars were scattered throughout. the East and delay, 
caused by tardy unloading and difficulty of assembling 
the empties for the return movement, prevented maxi- 
mum utilization of cars. Under the schedules in effect 
since December 28, destinations are centrally located 
so that final delivery can be made by highway trucks. 
The use of these highways trucks for the local delivery 
of oil throughout the country has released 14,000 tank 
cars from short-haul duty. According to the Office of 
Defense Transportation a single large tank truck unit 
can do the work of about 12 tank cars on hauls up to 
100 miles and of about 6 cars on hauls of 100 to 200 
miles. 

The construction of additional facilities for unloading 
tank cars at oil terminals in the East has also aided 
in the movement of oil, and further projects that are 
now underway are expected to increase the daily han- 
dling capacity of these terminals by more than 950 tank 
cars. These added facilities are being constructed by the 
railroads and the oil companies, following surveys con- 
ducted by the Association of American Railroads, and 
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the Petroleum Industry War Council. The entire 
program, involving 23 projects, will cost about $1,000,000. 
Another aid to the transportation of oil by rail is the 
“Big Inch” pipeline from Texas to Norris City, which 
has released tank cars which carried the oil from Texas. 
From March 19, when the 24-in. pipeline was completed, 
until May 9, it delivered 10,000,000 bbl. of oil. About 
800 tank cars of oil a day are moved from Norris City 
to the East while some is carried by tank car to the 
“Enfield station of the Ohio Pipe Line Company which 
pipes. it.to refinery destinations. On April 14, the rail- 
roads serving this terminal set a record for the largest 
tank car movement from any: point in the country, when 
they dispatched 1,049 tank cars loaded with 9,693,000 
gal. of crude oil. The turn-around time for the 10,000 tank 
cars assigned to the Norris City. service is about 11 days. 
The flow of oil through this pipeline was stopped on 
May 18, when the Arkansas river overflowed and 
washed out part of the pipeline near Little Rock, Ark., 
but on May 23, a six-mile emergency pipeline loop 
around the break was completed and the full line-fill col- 
umn of oil between Longview, Tex., and Norris City was 
re-established. The speedy construction of the temporary 
pipeline was made possible by the co-operation of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific on whose bridge the 
by-pass pipeline was laid. When the pipeline broke, it 
was necessary to transfer tank cars serving Norris City 
to Texas to offset the loss of pipeline transportation. 


Kerosene in Drums 


Still another aid to rail transportation of oil is the 
movement of kerosene in drums, the first movement of 
which occurred in January when a 39-car train of box 
cars loaded with kerosene in metal drums arrived in 
Boston, Mass. During the week ending April 3, ship- 
ments of kerosene reached a peak of 21,077 bbl. and they 
have since averaged about 19,000 bbl. a week. 

Bag-type containers, Mareng cells and corrugated steel 
tanks that can be transported in box cars; and wood and 
stee] tanks that can be moved in gondola cars are among 
the other devices that have been developed to increase the 
oil-carrying capacity of the railroads. The first 10 of a 
projected 50 “Flexitank” cars were placed in service 
recently. These are automobile box cars fitted with 
canvas “balloons” processed with a rubber substitute. 
Because of material shortages and costs, plans to con- 
struct Mareng cells for commercial use have been post- 
poned. The conversion of 100 steel cement cars was 
recently completed and they are now handling oil be- 
tween Destrehan, La., and Chelsea, Mass. 

The construction of pipelines and barges has played a 
part in the handling of oil to the East but major credit 
for meeting the crisis belongs to the railroads, the tank 
car owners and the petroleum interests that have made 
possible the spectacular performance of rail transporta- 
tion. The movement of these large amounts of oil has 
not been easy and the task has been made even more 
difficult by unfavorable weather. The last winter was 
severe and slowed down the movement of trains. High 
water in Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Arkansas during the period from May 17 
to 22 interfered with train movements over wide areas 
and in some instances caused considerable delay, with 
a resulting decrease in deliveries. 

Optimistic forecasts of the future movement of oil 
by rail anticipate that it will exceed a million barrels 
a day by fall. The Office of Defense Transportation in 
April predicted that tank car shipments by rail would 
average 885,000 bbl. a day for the second quarter of 
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1943; 862,000 bbl. for the third quarter; 860,000 pbb. 
for the fourth quarter; and 810,000 bbl. for the firg 
quarter of 1944. 


The Material Situation and 
Its Effect on Freight Cars 


(Continued from page 1134) 


been completed by ODT and the only materials which 
are being made available for new cars are for 1,200 troop 
carrying cars and possibly that required to complete 
some 19,000 of the 20,000 car program. 

Last summer, when the demands for steel were be- 
coming quite critical and the determination had been 
made to build new cars of composite design, it was real- 
ized by the Transportation Equipment Division that 
there soon would not be enough material available for 
repairs and maintenance in accordance with past prac- 
tices. The Rolling Stock Section at that time under- 
took to develop possibilities of saving materials in the 
repairs of freight and passenger cars. It was apparent 
to all concerned that the rebuilding of cars with all steel 
bodies would have to be curtailed and also the entire 
replacement of large portions of the car bodies, such as 
sides, hoppers, floors, etc., would have to be drastically 
reduced by patching and salvaging material wherever 
possible. In order to promote such procedures, a repair 
and maintenance unit was established in the section and 
several men were put on the road to visit as many rail- 
roads as possible to acquaint them with the situation as 
it existed with the request that material saving be inau- 
gurated. The response to these requests was very grati- 
fying and most roads which had contemplated heavy re- 
building and repair programs curtailed their programs 
by using, to a great extent, salvaged materials. Ina 
period of a little more than six months our field men vis- 
ited at least once most of the larger roads in the country 
and many of the smaller ones. I know that it is only 
through restricted repair programs that we are enabled to 
find enough materials to adequately supply all roads. 

Ordinarily, of course, the largest uses of steel in heavy 
repairs to freight cars occur on hopper and gondola cars. 
In normal times, it is efficient and economical to renew 
completely the floors or sides on complete groups of cars 
at regular periods, but to save critical material, we have 
requested that patching of both floors and sides be done 
whenever possible. For instance, where the sides of steel 
cars are rusted through at several places along the floor, 
only the lower section of the side should be renewed in- 
stead of the entire side, and the section that is removed 
can probably be cut into pieces for smaller patches on 
other cars. If the floor of a gondola car is so far gone 
that it cannot be renewed, consideration should be given 
to replacing it with wood. If the ends and slope sheets 
of hopper cars are absolutely beyond the patching stage, 
the request is made that they be renewed in wood. Even 
if wood will last only three or four years, it will have 
done the job. Our three main points on repairs afe 
first, patch with salvaged material; second, patch with 
néw material, and third, substitute wood for steel. 

The A. A. R. has been very helpful with its recom 
mendations on conservation of materia! and with its 
modifications of the Rules of Interchange where neces 
sary. Although I have referred chiefly ‘to steel, there 
are other car materials just as critical. Most of them 
cannot be substituted, but salvage and reclamation cam 
reduce the demand. 
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Op Wage Hearings to Begin June 7 


Engine unions disgruntled at Diesel decision—May 






refuse acceptance, hoping to exact more concessions 


National Railway Labor Panel, has appointed an 

emergency board to hear the case of the operat- 
ing brotherhoods, which are demanding a wage increase 
of 30 per cent or $3 per day, whichever is greater. The 
members are: Chairman, Walter P. Stacy, chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of North Carolina; Dr. I. L. 
Sharfman, chairman of the Department of Economics 
of the University of Michigan; and Frank M. Swacker, 
a New York attorney. Dr. Sharfman recently headed 
the board appointed to consider the wage demands of 
the non-operating employees and Mr. Swacker. was 
chairman of the board investigating the claims of the 
engine service unions, in which they sought changes in 
working rules and in the basis of pay in the operation of 
Diesel and electric locomotives. Judge Stacy, in 1938, 
headed the emergency board which decided against the 
railroads’ request for a wage reduction. Hearings of the 
emergency board have been set for June 7 and will be 
held in Room 2839, Grand Central Terminal building, 
New York. 


D* WILLIAM M. LEISERSON, chairman of the 


Judge Stacy’s Background 


Judge Stacy was born on December 26, 1884, at An- 
sonville, N. C., and was graduated from the University 
of North Carolina with a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
1908. During the remainder of that year and in 1909 
he studied law at the U. of N. C., and he was awarded 
an LL.D. degree in 1923. After practicing law and 
serving in the North Carolina General Assembly, he 
became, in 1916, a Superior Court judge. In 1920 he 
was elected associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina. He was appointed chief justice in 1925 
to serve an unexpired term, and in the following year 





Walter P. Stacy 


I. Leo Sharfman 


he was elected to that position, which he still occupies. 

Meanwhile Judge Stacy delivered lectures at law 
schools, and during 1927-28 he served, by appointment 
from the U. S. Board of Mediation, on a board of arbi- 
tration to settle a wage controversy between the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers and certain roads in 
Southeastern territory. He later became chairman of 
this board. In 1928 he was appointed by President 
Coolidge to membership on a five-man emergency board 
created to investigate a dispute between the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and certain Western roads. The U. S. Board 
of Mediation again called upon Judge Stacy in 1931 to 
serve as neutral member of an arbitration board of six 
members in a controversy between the B. of R. T. and 
the New York Central, in which eight grievance cases 
were involved and the board upheld the employees in all 
but one case. In November of thé same year he served 
in a similar capacity with respect to a controversy be- 
tween the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and the Rail- 
way Express Agency. President Hoover, in 1932, ap- 
pointed Judge Stacy to a three-man emergency board 
investigating disputes between the’ Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas and the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas and their em- 
ployees with regard to reductions in pay for shopmen. 
In this instance the board found that the reductions 
should be withdrawn. 

In 1933 and 1934, he was named by President Roose- 
velt to boards investigating controversies on the B. & 
M., the Texas & New Orleans and the Delaware & Hud- 
son. 

The latter controversy arose over the demand of 
train-service employees to return to a former standard 
wage contract based on mileage rates; the board, in this 
case, held that the parties go back to the old contracts 





Frank M. Swacker 









\ 





and suggested further negotiations for “back pay” claims. 

Dr. Sharfman was born on February 10, 1886, in 
Polonoya, Ukraine, Russia. He was brought to the 
United States in 1894 and was educated at the Boston 
(Mass.) Latin School and Harvard University, where 
he was awarded an A.B. degree in 1907 and an LL.B. 
in 1910. He was admitted to the Massachusetts bar in 
1909, and was an assistant in economics at Harvard 
during 1908-10. In 1910 and 1911 he was professor of 
law and political science at Imperial Pei-Yang Univer- 
sity, Tientsin, China, and in 1912 he was chief investi- 
gator for the National Civic Federation’s Department of 
Regulation of Public Utilities. Since 1912 Dr. Sharfman. 
has been associated with the University of Michigan, as 
lecturer and professor of economics. 

Dr. Sharfman is the author of a five-volume work on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and has previous- 
ly served in all kinds of proceedings under the Railway 
Labor Act on emergency boards appointed under Section 
10, as a referee for the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, and as an arbitrator in disputes involving em- 
ployees of the Railway Express. Agency and of Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc. During 1933-35 he 
was a member of the Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation’s advisory committee on railroad employment. 

Mr. Swacker was born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1879. 
He has been in private law practice since 1914, engaged 
mostly in railroad and financial matters. He has in the 
past participated in about 800 cases for the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board. From 1913 to 1920 he 
was special assistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States. 


Engine Unions May Reject Diesel Award 


The non-operating unions, meantime, have indicated 
—for purposes of public record—their dissatisfaction 
with the emergency board award which gave them 8 of 
the 20 cents in hourly pay increases they sought; but 
which denied their demand for a closed shop. How- 
ever, these unions have also made it known that they 
grudgingly accept the wage increase, which will put 
them far above the “Little Steel Formula” and also rup- 
tures the anti-inflationary wage and price “line” which 


—so White House publicity insisted—was going to be 


“held.” 

Far less agreeable has been the reaction of the engine 
unions to the award in the “Diesel pay case”—wherein 
the emergency board’s recommendations very largely 
followed the contentions of the railroads. The general 
chairmen of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen were in session this week at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, to decide what action they would 
take with respect to the board’s action. In a statement 
appearing in “Labor,” President D. B. Robertson char- 
acterized the award as “harsh and intolerable.” Alvan- 
ley Johnson, president of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Enginemen, said: “The board granted, or so it said, 
a one-tenth of one per cent wage increase. There could 
hardly be anything less than that.” 

Several general chairmen of the B. of L. F. & E. were 
quoted as referring to the decision as “an insult to the 
men who operate the locomotives.” 

At the time of going to press, it appeared that the en- 
ginemen’s organizations—acting on the precedent estab- 
lished in December, 1941, when the unions successfully 
opposed the award of an emergency board—were dis- 
posed to refuse to accept the recommendations of the 
“Diesel board”; and might thus seek political support 
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Efficiency for Victory 
i | I ry ost | 


in the effort to wring from the railroads concessions jn 
excess of those which the board, having carefully heard 
both sides of the case, decided were justified. Union 
truculence won a victory over judicial methods in 194], 
and the union leaders appear inclined to believe that it 
would stand a good chance of doing so again in 1943, 
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Freight Revenues and 
Commodity Values—194] 


Wasuincron, D, ¢, 


AILROAD freight revenues in 1941 amounted to 
R 7.49 per cent of the value of the commodities 

transported, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has reported in the latest issue of the study of 
freight commodity statistics and revenues published by 
the commission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics at intervals since 1931. The first of these re- 
ports covered data for the calendar year 1930, and sub- 
sequent reports were issued at three-year intervals 
through 1939, but the present publication was prepared 
for the year 1941 instead of 1942, the bureau points out, 
because of the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory price 
data for the latter year. 

The estimated value of commodities shipped in 194] 
was $61,725,101,000, on which freight charges amounted 
to $4,624,819,000. These figures substantially exceed- fi 
ed those of recent report years, and in the case of rif 0 
revenue exceeded the year 1930, the largest previously 
reviewed in these studies. The percentage of freight 
revenue to the total value of commodities shipped in 1930 
was 6.67; in succeeding reports it was calculated at 


(1933) 10.66, (1936) 8.47, and (1939) 8.43. Am 
As in the 1939 study, the tonnage figures used are for — 
ion 


tons originated or tons terminated, whichever was larg- 
er. The report points out again that this does not affect ‘| 
the overall percentages, but “for individual commodity 


classes, the use of the number of tons terminated gives We 
an average freight revenue per ton considerably different} cen 
from the average based on tons originated.” met 

As in previous reports, the present study’s tabulations J was 
show for each of the 157 commodity classifications the} the 
tonnage handled by Class I roads, the total freight reve- | We 
nue, the freight revenue per ton of 2,000 Ib., and the Col 


wholesale market value of the commodities per ton at f 
destination. The 1941 report was prepared, as were the 
two preceding it, by Edward Crane, statistical analyst. 
The 1939 report was reviewed in Railway Age of No- 
vember 6, 1940, page 770. 





Wide Variation Between Commodity Classes 


The tabulations show averages for each of the commod- 
ity groups as follows: 





Freight Value at Per cent 

Revenue Destination freight 

r A ~ F&F A. revenue 

Aggregate Per Aggregate Per of valueat 

(thousands) ton (thousands) ton destination 

Products of Agriculture... $586,771 $5.56 $4,725,920 $44.63 12 
Animals and Products .. 187,273 10.81 5,049,600 291.44 37 
Products of eS 1,276,370 1.89 2,383,119 6.50 29.12 
Products’of Forests . 315,639 4.03 2,495,812 31.83 12.65 
Manufactures and Mis- 56 
COMBNOOUE 2.5 osha. 0s 1,951,925 5.64 42,848,752 123.80 ae 
Grand total, carload freight 4,317,978 3.53 57,503,203 47.06 7. 7 
TCAs Peete so sires oi 306,841 16:96 - 4,221,898 233.37 7.2 
Grand total, carload and 49 
rR SS iee 4,624,819 3.73 61,725,101 49.78 a. 


Within these groups the extremes of course vary wide- 
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ly, and in the whole the range in the per cent freight 
revenue of value at destination shifts from 66.39 per cent 
on straw to 0.84 per cent on tobacco, manufactured 
roducts. Among products of agriculture the variation 
ranges from the figure on straw, above, down to 2.28 per 
cent on tobacco leaf; among animals and products from 
18.52 per cent on live animals, n. o. s., to 1.18 per cent 
on leather ; among products of mines from 60.97 per cent 
on salt to 6.55 per cent on products of mines, n. o. s.; 
among products of forests from 64.06 per cent on posts, 

les and piling to 1.73 per cent on crude rubber (not 
reclaimed) ; and among manufacturers and miscellane- 
ous from 38.13 per cent on furnace slag to the tobacco, 
manufactured products, mentioned above. 

In its introductory comment, the bureau points out, 
as in previous reports of this nature, that, since freight 
rates are not proportionate to the value of commodities, 
the figures presented in this study do not show, and are 
not intended to show, whether rates are too high or too 
low. They do, however, it adds, furnish a basis for com- 
parisons of the value and character of freight moved by 
the railroads with that moved by other agencies of trans- 
portation, and also bear on discussions of the value of 
service and other economic problems associated with 
freight rate relationships. 


Rebuilt Locomotives 


for Mexican Railways 


ECONDITIONED and modernized in the shops 
R of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, seven 34- 

year-old locomotives, which had been retired from 
American railroad service for several years, are being 
sent to Mexico to speed the southern republic’s contribu- 
tions of war materials to the Allied cause. 

The locomotives, one of which is illustrated, are of the 
2-8-0 type, built about 1909 for the Chicago & North 
Western and used on that railroad for many years. Re- 
cently, they were acquired by the United States govern- 
ment under the lend-lease program and the Burlington 
was given the job of reconditioning and modernizing 
them. Three were sent to the Burlington’s shops at 
_ Burlington, Iowa, and four to its shops at Denver, 

ol. 

Each locomotive is being thoroughly overhauled and 
reconditioned. Since Mexican railroads burn oil, the 
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One of Seven Reconditioned 2-8-0 Type Locomotives Recently Sent to Mexico Under the Lend-Lease Program 
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locomotives have been converted from coal to oil burn- 
ing. In addition, they are equipped with new Baker 
valve gears, Franklin radial buffers and power reverse 
gears, Edna injectors and hydrostatic lubricators, Na- 
than water columns and Ashton back pressure gages. 
These locomotives have 25-in. by 32-in. cylinders and 
carry steam pressure of 185 Ib. They develop 51,600 Ib. 








Carlos Rosales, Master Mechanic of the National Railways of 

Mexico, Explains to W. A. Newman, Burlington Shop Superin- 

tendent, the Meaning of the Mexican Water- and Fuel- 
Capacity Figures 


tractive force. Each locomotive and tender, ready for 
service, weighs 399,700 Ib. Special equipment carried 
on each locomotive, as required by the Mexican railways, 
includes one 25-ton and one 50-ton Joyce-Cridland roll- 
er-bearing jack presumably for re-railing purposes. 

Several of the reconditioned locomotives already have 
crossed the Rio Grande and are in service on the Ferro- 
carriles Nacionales de Mexico (National Railways of 
Mexico). The others will follow in a few weeks. W. 
A. Newman, Burlington superintendent of shops, said 
the greatest difficulty encountered in preparing the loco- 
motives for Mexican service was convincing his phleg- 
matic painters that the lettering on the tenders must show 
capacities of water and oil as “agua 31362 litros” and 
“aceite 13265 litros.” 









Railroads-in-War News 








Coal in Transit 
Is Again Frozen 


Emergency measures reapplied 
in off-again, on-again 
strike of miners 


Interstate Commerce Commission Serv- 
ice Orders No. 120 and 121, issued April 
30 and May 1, respectively, and on May 3 
suspended until further order of the com- 
mission, were reinstated by the commission, 
effective at 6 p.m. June 1, through its 
Service Orders No. 120-B and 121-B. 
These orders serve to put into effect 
emergency regulations of the Solid Fuels 
Administrator “freezing” in transit con- 
siderable quantities of bituminous and an- 
thracite coal, which orders in turn were 
reinstated June 1 when the coal miners’ 
“work suspension” again became effective. 

In general, the I. C. C. orders prohibit 
railroads from delivering coal to consum- 
ers who have on hand more than a 10- 
day supply of bituminous coal or a 5-day 
supply of anthracite. Some 3,000,000 tons 
of coal, it was estimated by Mr. Ickes, 
will thus be made available to war plants 
and other users in danger of having to cur- 
tail operations or close down through lack 
of fuel. ; 

As was the case with the orders issued 
just before the 15-day truce became opera- 
tive on May 3, these regulations apply only 
to coal in transit at the time they became 
effective. Coal shipped on and after June 
1 from mines that did not suspend opera- 
tions on that date, or resumed operations 
after that date, is exempt from the “freeze” 
and may move to consignees without re- 
striction, the SFA explained. 

Other coal shipments exempted from the 
terms of, the orders include: Coal for ex- 
port, including that consigned to Canadian 
points; shipments consigned for water 
movement or for use on a vessel; coal for 
delivery to a connecting rail carrier; or 
coal placed on a consignee’s siding for the 
railway’s convenience and not to be un- 
loaded. 


OPA Liberalizes Definition 
of “Tie Contractor” 


A change in the definition of qualifica- 
tions of tie contractors, announced May 31 
by the Office of Price Administration as 
Amendment 1 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 216, will permit more small operators 
to qualify as tie contractors, the OPA 
said, and so to receive compensation at the 
rate of 20 cents per tie for the concen- 
tration service they perform. 

The definition was broadened to permit 
those selling one million board feet or more 
of ties in the 12 months preceding October, 
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Roosevelt Grateful for Rail 
Service on Recent Trip 


President Roosevelt has written to 
J. J. Pelley, president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, a letter 
thanking A. A. R. member roads 
“for the very excellent job which 
they did all along the line” in con- 
nection with the President’s recent 
trip through the South and South- 
west. 

Addressing the A. A. R. president 
as “Dear John,” Mr. Roosevelt said 
he realized “the enormous amount of 
work entailed” on the trip which 
“was completed without a_ hitch.” 
In his reply, Mr. Pelley told the 
President that it was “most gratify- 
ing to have your advice as to the 
excellent and satisfactory manner in 
which the railroads handled the 
movement.” He added that it would 
be a pleasure to convey the Presi- 
dent’s message of appreciation to all 
the rail lines involved. 











1942, to qualify as tie contractors. The 
minimum volume of business previously 
required to meet the OPA definition was 
two million board feet in the same period. 


Coal Subsidy Adjusted to New 
Freight Rate Level 


“Determined charges” for measuring 
government, payments to receivers of coal 
in New York and New England on ac- 
count of wartime increases in the cost of 
transportation have been reduced six cents 
per gross ton by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration.. The OPA action, which does 
not affect prices at the consumer level, 
reflects the May 15 removal of the Ex 
Parte 148 increase in rates on coal. 


ODT Appointments 


Harry L. Hammill, -former general 
agent of the Chicago & North Western at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed assis- 
tant director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation’s Division of Railway 
Transport, in charge of rail-truck coordi- 
nation in the St. Louis territory. He suc- 
ceeds. George R. Bush who has been trans- 
ferred to ODT’s Chicago office. 

Harvey E. Lounsbury, whose retirement 
as traffic manager of the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Portland, Ore., was 
reported in the Railway Age of March 6, 
has been appointed assistant director of 
rail-truck co-ordination, a new section in 
the Portland (Ore.) Office of Defense 
Transportation. 


Uptrend Resumed 
in Oil Movement 


Railroads rapidly overcoming 
flood effects, but East’s 
rations are tightened 


A report of progress in the restoration 
of the movement of petroleum by tank car 
into the Atlantic coast area, and partic- 
ularly to the northeastern section where 


the shortage has reached the most acute 


stage, after the widespread disruption of 
transportation caused by the Midwest 
floods, was coupled by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation with a reminder that 
the current gasoline shortage in the 
Northeast will continue indefinitely. 

It was pointed out that the scarcity of 
gasoline in the region north of Washing- 
ton, D. C., developed before the effects of 
the floods were felt, at a time when the 
movement of oil to the East by tank car 
was the largest in history. It follows, the 
ODT indicated, that restoration of deliv- 
eries to pre-flood levels will not end the 
emergency in that section. 

Deliveries to 25 eastern terminals that 
receive some 90 per cent of the tank car 
movement into that region averaged 821,- 
560 barrels a day during the 4-day period 
ending May 31, the ODT disclosed. This 
average was 18.8 per cent above the level 
of the previous four days, but remained 
9.4 per cent below the daily average for 
the week ended May 8. Transportation in 
the Midwest is expected to be largely re- 
stored to pre-flood levels by this week-end, 
the ODT commented, but this recovery is 
not expected to be reflected in deliveries in 
the East for several days thereafter. 

Meanwhile the War Production Board 
and the ODT acted to set up a priority 
system to be used in granting supplemental 
gasoline allotments to commercial motor 
vehicle operators in the shortage area. 
Such allotments will be made, it was said, 
only where “essential commercial services” 
cannot be maintained under the 40 per 
cent gasoline ration “stretch out” an- 
nounced by ODT last week, as reported in 
Railway Age of May 29, page 1104. En- 
phasizing that only services vital to the 
war effort and the public welfare can be 
fully maintained during the emergency, the 
ODT pointed out that only a “limited num- 
ber” of highway operators would be able 
to qualify under the priority system for 
additional fuel, and very few of those quali- 
fying would be allotted the full 40 per 
cent cut. 

As certified by the WPB, the ODT has 
announced four categories of bus and 
truck operators entitled to priorities. 
These are:\ (1) trucks hauling supplies 
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for the Army, Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion, or Lend-Lease for export; (2) buses 
rendering “vital public transportation 
service’; (3) trucks serving the “basic 
operations” of a WPB-defined essential in- 
dustry; and (4) buses or trucks perform- 
ing services necessary to the war effort or 
the essential civilian economy. Under this 
priority system, it was explained, an oper- 
ator serving the “basic function” of an 
essential industry or otherwise meeting the 
general requirements must support his re- 


nt quest for supplemental fuel allotments with 
records of operations that indicate that 

ling “waste operations” have been eliminated 
and that the “maximum service of their 
available facilities” are devoted to essen- 
tial transportation. 

: Preferential treatment under this system 
ation will be accorded trucks serving hospitals, 
« Car Ff ood distribution, transportation services— 
rtic- B tuding railways, railway terminals, 
here shops and maintenance operations, public 
cute utilities, public communications services, 
a municipal services, mineral and metal pro- 

es 


duction, petroleum producers and refiners, 
De- rubber plants, and some 46 specified types 
that of industrial plants, including builders of 
the f \ocomotives and railroad cars. 

These actions followed the ODT’s Gen- 


, of eral Order No. 39, issued May 27, under 
se which bus and taxicab operators in the 
SO 


shortage area were directed to put into 
the effect an immediate 20 per cent cut in 
Car Ff mileage as a first step toward meeting the 
the 40 per cent over-all reduction in fuel 
liv- allotments. 

the Additional action to increase the supply 
of gasoline available for civilian use at 
various eastern points has been taken 
= in the past few days by the ODT and the 





a1, Petroleum Administrator for War. Regu- 
- lations covering movements on the Ohio 
ber River, which had been restricted to trans- 
de shipment only by pipelines, were relaxed 
oa to allow trans-shipment by any form of 
: transportation, including tank cars, within 
fee certain sections of District No. 1. Barge 
ee movements of gasoline from Pennsylvania 
| . to West Virginia were prohibited. Arrange- 
in ments for transporting an average of 8,000 

barrels of gasoline daily for a period of 
er one week by truck from the Greensboro, 
ity N. C,, pipeline terminal to Washington, 
tal D. C., and Baltimore, Md, were put into 
effect to build up stocks in those markets. 


““ & Would Exempt States and Their 
~» | Sub-Divisions from Freight Tax 


yer Representative Robertson, Democrat of 
n- Virginia, has introduced H.R. 2797 to 
in exempt from the tax on transportation of 
n- Property amounts paid by states and po- 
he litical subdivisions. Amounts paid by the 
be federal government or its agencies are 
he already exempt. 

ne 

fe Roads Asked to Amend Tariffs 
or ' on Car Icing 


Following a series of tests by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that indicated, the 
department said in a May 31 press release, 
that refrigerator car ice bunkers that are 
filled only down to the half stage will re- 
frigerate carloadss of fruit and vegetables 
as effectively as bunkers filled to capacity, 
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the department’s War Food Administration 
has proposed to American railways that 
they “amend the perishable protective tariff 
so as to allow ‘half stage’ icing.” 

The proposal was contained in a peti- 

tion addressed to J. J. Quinn, chairman of 
the National Perishable Freight Commit- 
tee at Chicago. In it the committee was 
asked to publish rules, regulations and 
charges for “standard” and “modified” 
forms of half stage refrigeration. Under 
standard refrigeration, the WFA said, 
bunkers are re-iced at all regular icing sta- 
tions en route, while under modified re- 
frigeration the shipper specifies some type 
of shipping-point refrigeration service with 
one or two re-icings in transit. 
‘The department’s tests proved, it was 
said, that only the ice in the upper half 
of the car bunker effectively cools the 
warm air, which rises against the ceiling, 
while the ice in the lower half of the 
bunker, though its weight is 16 per cent 
of the combined load of ice and commodi- 
ties, merely provides support which a half 
stage gate can perform equally well. 

Cars arriving at hold or delivery points 
with bunkers less than three-fourths full 
are now re-iced to capacity, the WFA ex- 
plained. In most such cases, it added, when 
shipments are unloaded promptly 6,000 to 
8,000 Ibs. of ice remains in the bunkers, 
and large quantities frequently are found 
in the car when it is returned to the ship- 
ping point. With half stage icing, the 
amount of ice required would be substan- 
tially less, the department went on to say, 
and its introduction would effect financial 
savings to producers and shippers, as well 
as prevent “a large economice waste” of 
motive power, manpower and “war-short” 
ice. 

It was pointed out that about half of 
the refrigerator cars in service are now 
equipped with half stage gates, while others 
are being so equipped as they are shopped 
for general repairs. Labor’ and materials 
required to install such gates in all cars 
would be negligible, the WFA claimed, as 
compared with savings that would result 
from the proposed amended tariffs. 


President Creates Overall Office 
of War Mobilization 


President Roosevelt on May 27 issued 
an executive order creating a new Office 
of War Mobilization “to unify more close- 
ly the work of the war agencies concerned 
with the production, procurement, trans- 
portation and distribution of military and 
civilian supplies, materials and products.” 
It will be under the direction of former 
Supreme Court Justice James F. Byrnes, 
who thus moves up from his present role 
of director of the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization. The latter has been taken over 
by Judge Fred M. Vinson, who has re- 
signed as a member of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. ; 

Although the agencies involved were not 
listed, the executive order was broad 
enough to extend Mr. Byrnes’ jurisdiction 
to all war agencies, including the Office of 
Defense Transportation. The order also 
establishes a War Mobilization Committee 
of which the director of OWM is made 


chairman and “with which he shall advise 
and consult.” In addition to the director, 
the committee consists of the Secretary of 
War (Henry L. Stimson), the Secretary 
of the Navy (Frank Knox), the Chair- 
man of the Munitions Assignment Board 
(Harry Hopkins), the Chairman of the 
War Production Board (Donald M. Nel- 
son), and the Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization (Judge Vinson). : 

“The committee,” the White House an- 
nouncement said, “has been purposely kept 
small so that it can function more effec- 
tively. But the heads of the various de- 
partments 2nd agencies will be asked to 
sit with the committee whenever matters 
of special concern to their departments or 
agencies are under consideration.” The 
function of the director of OWM, “acting 
in consultation with the committee and 
subject to the direction and control of the 
President,” is set forth in the executive 
order as follows: 


(a) To develop unified programs and to estab- 
lish policies for the maximum use of the nation’s 
natural and industrial resources for military and 
civilian needs, for the effective use of the na- 
tional manpower not in the armed forces, for the 
maintenance and stabilization of the civilian econ- 
omy, and for the adjustment of such economy to 
war needs and conditions; 

(b) To unify the activities of federal agencies 
and departments engaged in or concerned with 
production, procurement, distribution or transpor- 
tation of military or civilian supplies, materials, 
and products and to resolve and determine con- 
troversies between such agencies or departments, 
except those to be resolved by the Director of 
Economic Stabilization under Section 3, Title IV 
of Executive Order 9250; and 

(c) To issue such directives on policy or opera- 
tions to the federal agencies and departments as 
may be necessary to carry out the programs de- 
veloped, the policies established, and the decisions 
made under this order. It shall be the duty of 
all such agencies and departments to execute those 
directives, and to make to the Office of War 
Mobilization such progress reports as may be 
required. 

New Fair Employment Practice 
Committee 


Following through on his previously- 
announced plans to revise and strengthen 
the federal government’s machinery for 
dealing with discrimination in employment, 
President Roosevelt on May 27 issued an 
executive order creating a new Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice headed by 
Monsignor Francis J. Haas, dean of the 
School of Social Sciences of the Catholic 
University of America. Not more than six 
other members will be appointed by the 
President. 

The former committee of the same name 
had scheduled a series of hearings early 
this year on complaints wherein Negro 
railroad employees, principally firemen, 
alleged that certain railroads, acting alone 
or in agreement with labor unions, had 
discriminated against them because of 
their race. As noted in the Railway Age 
of January 16, page 224, the hearings were 
called off at the direction of Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, who had jurisdiction over the 
former committee. 

The new committee is not under WMC 
jurisdiction; like other independent war 
agencies, it is established in the Office for 
Emergency Management of the Executive 
Office of the President. The executive or- 
der reaffirms “the policy of the United 
States that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion in the employment of any person in 
war industries or in government by reason 
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of race, creed, color, or national origin” ; 
and declares it to be the duty of all em- 
ployers and labor organizations to eliminate 
such discriminations. 

The order further stipulates that pro- 
visions obligating contractors not to dis- 


criminate shall be included in all con- 
tracts entered by contracting agencies of 
the government. Similar measures were 
ordered for all government departments 
concerned with vocational and training 
programs for war production. 


Materials and Prices 


Following is a digest of orders and notices of 
interest to railroads issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since May 29. 


Galvanized ware — Supplementary Limitation 
Order L-30-a, as amended May 27, permits 75 
per cent. of the base period use of iron and steel 
in the production of ash cans and pails, com- 
pared to the previously allowed 50 per cent. The 
base period was the 12 months ended June 30, 
1941. Kerosene and gasoline storage cans, pre- 
viously banned, now may be produced up to 50 
per cent of the base period rate of use of iron 
and steel. Buckets for bored wells are exempted 
in the order and also certain containers in which 
oil is sold and which are produced in fulfillment 
of a purchase order accompanied by an author- 
ization as described in Order M-255. 


Lead—Limitation Order M-38, as amended May 
26, made lead more readily available as a sub- 
stitute for critical materials for essential pro- 
duction. A survey showed that it is no longer 
necessary to restrict essential uses of lead. Only 
non-essential uses will be controlled hereafter by 
Order M-38 as amended. Items no longer classi- 
fied as prohibited include gutters. 


Shipping drums—Bulletin WPB-3713, issued 
May 29, notified users of new steel shipping 
drums of the correct procedure in obtaining a 
preference rating required prior to submitting 
application on Form PD-835 for new steel ship- 
ping containers. Users who now have a prefer- 
ence rating should make application for authori- 
zation to purchase new steel drums on Form PD- 
835. A user not operating under CMP or PRP, 
who does not have a preference rating assigned, 
must first obtain it on Form PD-25F or Form 
CMP.-4-b. After receiving the preference rating, 
he should apply for authority to purchase new 
steel shipping drums on Form PD-835. A user 
operating under CMP or PRP, who does not 
have a preference rating assigned, must file for 
such rating on Form PD-1-a. 


Prices 


Cross ties—Amendment No. 1 to Revised Max- 
imum Price Regulation No. 216, effective June 
4, was broadened to permit sellers of 1,000,000 
ft. bd.m. or more of cross ties in the year pre- 
ceding October 1942 to qualify as tie contractors. 
Previously, sale of 2,000,000 ft. in the qualifying 
period was necessary. The change permits the 
small operator who must pay the ceiling price to 
the tie producer to receive compensation of 20 
cents per tie for accumulating ties in a yard 
where they become available for purchase by rail- 
roads in quantity. 

Another change revises boundaries of the geo- 
graphical areas of eight producing zones along 
lines to conform more closely to past industry 
practice. The southern boundary of Zone 8 
(Lake States) is brought down to the southern 
boundary of the States of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, thereby including in Zone 8 certain counties 
which were in Zone 3. The western boundary of 
Zone 2 (North Central States) is extended west- 
ward to the Iowa-Nebraska line, and its southern 
boundary is extended in a general westerly di- 
rection to put into Zone 2 the northern half of 
Illinois and Iowa, formerly in Zone 3. The west- 
ern and southern boundaries of Zone 4 (Appa- 
lachian States) is extended to include the north- 
western counties of Kentucky. The former differ- 
ential between northwestern Kentucky, Indiana 
and Illinois was 25 cents per tie, causing pro- 
ducers in Kentucky to move their ties across the 
Ohio River to secure the higher price. The pres- 
ent arrangement establishes a differential of only 
15 cents per tie, which is not sufficient to pay for 
the cost of transportation from normal distribu- 
tion channels. 

Another change establishes dollars-and-cents 
prices for items which previously were priced by 
the seller, who then submitted prices to OPA 
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for approval. Class U ties (used untreated) are 
priced in new tables for heart cypress in 
Zones 5 and 6. The dollars-and-cents prices range 
from 25 cents to $1.50 each in Zone 5, and from 
25 cents to $1.70 in Zone 6, according to size. 
Switch ties in both zones are given a ceiling price 
of $55 per 1000. Heart whiteoak ties are set at 
10 cents above mixed oak ties, and $3 per 1000 
above mixed oak switch ties in all zones. Heart 
pine ties are given the same differentials as oak. 
Permissible additions for longer lengths of switch 
ties over standard lengths are created as follows: 
$3 per 1000 ft.bd.m. for ties over 16 ft. in length 
and up to and including 20 ft.; $7 per 1000 ft. 
over 20 ft. and up to and including 24 ft.; $15 
per 1000 ft. over 24 ft. and up to and including 
28 ft.; $20 per 1000 ft. over 28 ft. The amend- 
ment provides the following percentage markups 
to compensate the seller for the seasoning costs: 
for softwoods, 6 per cent addition to maximum 
prices if seasoned 90 days or longer; for hard- 
woods, 10 per cent if seasoned longer than 90 
days, but less than 180 days, and 12% per cent 
when seasoned longer than 180 days. When switch 
ties are sold and loaded in sets as required by the 
purchaser, and addition of $2.50 per 1000 bd.ft. 
may be made to the maximum prices. 

Amendment No. 1 also relaxes the provisions 
prohibiting the payment of purchasing commis- 
sions. A commission may be paid by a contractor 
or user, provided all of the following conditions 
are met: (1) the person receiving the commission 
must be a full-time employee carried on the pay- 
roll; (2) the money used in purchasing ties must 
be supplied by the contractor or user; (3) the em- 
ployee’s compensation is not to be based on the 
result of final inspection of ties by the user; (4) 
the person receiving the commission is not a pro- 
ducer of railroad ties or a tie contractor: (5) the 
commission or bonus is not greater than 10 cents 
per tie. i 

Another change establishes a uniform switch 
tie price for all sellers. The new price includes 
the former $5 addition for tie contractors. The 
$5 addition will permit the production of switch 
ties without penalty to the mill which might other- 
wise produce timbers at the higher prices provided 
for timbers in OPA lumber price regulations. 


Hardware—Amendment No. 2 to Revised Price 
Schedule No. 40 (builders hardware and screen), 
effective June 3, changes methods for pricing new 
models or types of builders hardware and screen 
sold by manufacturers and jobbers and requires 
approval of prices for the types which were not 
sold during the base period of October 1941. The 
changes will not affect the general level of prices 
established under the existing provisions but will 
act to simplify pricing by the manufacturers and 
jobbers and will tighten administration and en- 
forcement of the regulation. 


Lumber—Amendment No. 4 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 253 (redwood lumber and_ mill- 
work), issued May 28, permits dry redwood tim- 
bers in the smaller sizes to be sold at maximum 
prices of $26 per 1,000 bd.ft. higher than green 
timbers. The order covers timbers 5 by 5 in., 
6 by 6 in., and 6 by 8 in. The amendment 
extends to gutters and mouldings. 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 219 (north- 
eastern softwood lumber), Regulation No. 222 
(northern softwood lumber) and Regulation No. 
368 (northeastern hardwood lumber) were clari- 
fied May 28 by notices that the only permissible 
methods of pricing Canadian lumber for sale in 
this country require that the maximum price shall 
be the mill price and differentials for the grade 
plus transportation from the basing point on the 
basis of estimated weights for the different types 
and grades of lumber appearing in the regulation. 
No additional charges for duty or any other 
charge or fee incurred in importation may be 
added. 


Lumber—Limitation Order L-290, as amended 
May 19, exempts white fir lumber produced west 
of the Cascade mountains from restrictions im- 


posed by the new order. The mills are governed 
by Limitation Order L-218 on Douglas fir Dro. 
duction and by Order M-208 on hemlock and 
white fir output. 

Price interpretations — The twenty-first of a 
series of pamphlets digesting interpretations of 
specific price schedules and_ regulations, other 
than the General Maximum Price Regulation anq 
Regulation No. 165 (services), was distributed 
May 17. Rulings clarify Price Schedule No, 4 
with reference to the lowest established charge 
for transporting iron and steel scrap; Price 
Schedule No. 41, relating to prices of miscellap. 
eous steel castings for railroad specialties, fo; 
miscellaneous steel castings and for the taxes on 
railroad specialties. The tax may not be added 
to the maximum prices of railroad specialties de. 
livered in base territory. Where the railroad 
specialties are delivered outside of base territory, 
the producer may add to the maximum price only 
the tax on the transportation charges which the 
purchaser is required to pay pursuant to Section 
1306.113 (a)(4). A ruling on Price Schedule No, 
46 prescribes that in selling relaying rail, a Class 
I railroad should be considered separately from 
its parent company for the purpose of determining 
the f.o.b. shipping point under the schedule, 
whether the subsidiary is wholly or partly owned 
by the parent company. A Class II and Class III 
railroad is considered as part of the parent com. 
pany in determining the f.o.b. shipping point. The 
digest also includes interpretations of Price 
Schedule No. 49 on the resale of iron or steel 
products; Regulation No. 230 on the prices of re- 
usable iron and steel pipe; Regulation No. 55 on 
second hand bags; Regulation No. 19 on the 
moisture content waived basis of selling southern 
pine lumber, and Regulation No. 136 on machin- 
ery and parts, and machinery services. 


Rubber boots—Ration Order 6A, effective June 
5, revoking Order 6, rations six types of indus- 
trial rubber footwear which can be made with a 
high crude rubber content. The boots are avail- 
able to linemen and construction workers. A pur- 
chaser is no longer required to turn in worn-out 
rubber footwear of the rationed types at the time 
he buys a new pair. Purchasers of footwear may 


return it for refund if it has not been worn. 


Scrap—Amendment No. 12 to Revised Price 
Schedule No. 4 (iron and steel scrap), effective 
May 29, established weights to govern scrap ship- 
ments, added new listed grades of scrap, estab- 
lished a floor of $14 per gross ton for No. 1 heavy 
melting steel, and designated new remote points 
to which preparation in transit privileges will 
apply. The general rule is established that set- 
tlement for all scrap shall be made on the basis 
of weights at the point of delivery. However, 
if weights at the shipping point have been deter- 
mined, no adjustment need be made for differ- 
ences of 500 Ib. or less per car between shipping 
point weights and weights at the point of de 
livery. If the difference exceeds 500 lb. per car, 
adjustment must be made for the full shortage in 
the car. 

The $13 per gross ton floor for No. 1 heavy 
melting steel with established differentials for 
other Tisted grades of steel scrap has been in- 
creased to $14 per gross ton. The change elim- 
inates the $1 per gross ton differential that cer- 
tain Gulf Coast ports had over adjacent areas. 
Iron and steel scrap reclaimed from slag dumps 1s 
priced according to the percentage of iron content. 
If the material contains 85 per cent or more iron, 
it takes a differential of $2 per gross ton under 
No. 1 heavy melting steel. A differential of $4 
per gross ton applies to an iron content of 75 to 
85 per cent, and $8 per gross ton to an iron con 
tent under 75 per cent. 

The amendment designates Arkansas as remote, 
and all non-remote shipping points in Nebraska 
and Kansas are made remote. Certain prepara 
tion-in-transit privileges may apply to scrap 
shipped from these areas. The limitation for te 
mote scrap has been increased to $7 from $5 per 
gross ton. This reduces the number of cases 
which consumers must receive prior approval be- 
fore absorbing the full transportation charges 1 
curred in moving scrap from remote shippimg 
points. Effective May 15, the Interstate Com 
merce Commission suspended the 6 per cent Im 
crease in freight rates which became effective m 
March 1942. Amendment No. 12 removes certain 
language previously inserted in -the schedule to 
indicate the ‘method of handling the freight 1 
crease whenever it was incurred in moving scrap 
from the shipping point to the point of delivery. 
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Pacific Terminal 


Charge Unapproved 


Commission says carriers have. 


not justified levy of 
5 cents per cwt. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Division 2, has found that the proposed. 


terminal charge of five cents per 100 Ib., 


in addition to line-haul rates, at Pacific 


Coast ports has not been shown to be 
just and reasonable. Its report in I. & S. 
No. 5146 orders cancelation of the sus- 
pended schedules which were protested by 
the Secretary of War, the Price Admin- 
istrator, the Governor of Hawaii, and 
“certain shippers, associations and cham- 
bers of commerce.” 

The proposal involved discontinuance 
of the practice of many years standing 
whereby the railroads absorb the terminal 
charges out of their line-haul rates in 
connection with export and import traffic. 
Since no change in the line-haul rates was 
proposed, the commission stated that the 
burden was upon the carriers to prove 
“that not only the terminal charges, con- 
sidered alone, but also the through rates 
made by adding the proposed terminal 
charge to the line-haul rates, are just and 
reasonable.” 

That burden “has not been sustained,” 
the report added. 

Previously it had pointed out that the 
proposed five - cents - per - 100- lb. charge 
would apply uniformly at all Pacific ports 
on a wide variety of commodities; and 
that “viewed as an increase in rates,” it 
would represent boosts varying “from 1.1 
per cent on the highest rated articles to 
11.3 per cent on the lowest rated articles.” 
Later on the report had this to say: 

“The equalization of ports, brought 
about by the absorption of varying ter- 
minal costs out of the line-haul rates, may 
be reasonable and nondiscriminatory in 
contemplation of the resulting benefits and 
the relatively slight differences in particu- 
lar costs in comparison with total costs of 
the aggregate through services. It is quite 
a different matter for the carriers to es- 
tablish a separate terminal charge which 
ignores the wide disparities in the extent 
of the terminal services performed and 
the cost of those services, as between dif- 
ferent ports, and different docks at the 
same port, and as between different com- 
Classes. . . 

We conclude that the proposed charge 
Would be unjust and unreasonable to the 
extent that it would apply on traffic which 
Teeives services or entails terminal costs 
substantially less than the average on 
Which the charge is based.” 
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John F. Stevens Dies 


John F. Stevens, noted retired 
civil engineer and formerly vice- 
president of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and presi- 
dent of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, died on June 2 at his home 
in Southern Pines, N. C., at the age 
of 90. 











Ownership of Stock in Freight 
Forwarders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted an investigation into the 
matter of officers, directors, employees, or 
agents of common carriers subject to Parts 
I, II, or III of the Interstate Commerce 
Act owning stock in a freight forwarder 
subject to Part IV in violation of the pro- 
visions of section 411(c). The proceed- 
ing is docketed as Ex Parte No. 155. 


Motor Act Amendment 


Senator Lodge, Republican of Massa- 
chusetts, has introduced S. 1148 to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act by liberal- 
izing the exemption proviso covering 
motor vehicles used in the transportation 
of ordinary livestock, fish, or agricultural 
commodities. While the present law ex- 
empts from regulation vehicles of pro- 
ducers or private carriers if they are used 
“exclusively” for “agricultural” purposes, 
the amendment would exempt them pro- 
vided any other property or passengers 
carried were not transported for com- 
pensation. 


Acme Fast Freight Gets Permit 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has issued to Acme Fast 
Freight, Inc., a permit under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act’s Part IV authoriz- 
ing continuance of operations as a freight 
forwarder “between all points in the Unit- 
ed States.” The report is in No. FF-72. 


Rail-Air Express in March 


An estimated total of 132,031 air express 
shipments were handled over the nation’s 
commercial airlines in March. Of this 
total, 34,042 shipments, or 34.7 per cent, 
were moved in rail-air service. Average 
revenue per shipment on this rail-air traf- 
fic was 40.3 per cent higher than the aver- 
age revenue of shipments moved exclusively 
by air. Gross revenue of this traffic, which 
either originated at or was destined to a 
non-airport city or moved part way by rail, 
increased 125 per cent. The number of 
rail-air shipments for March increased 
49.6 per cent over the same month last 
year. 


Need Seen to Keep 
Reserves in Cash 


I. C. C. supports legislation 
requiring liquidity of 
depreciation funds 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
favors, in principle, that provision of 
S. 931, introduced by Senator Stewart, 
Democrat of Tennessee, which would re- 
quire railroads to maintain in liquid form 
a fund for the replacement of depreciated 
property. It would, however, broaden the 
provision to make the fund available for 
reducing indebtedness or for tiding car- 
riers over temporary financial difficulties. 
Also, the commission would have the fund 
include amounts reflecting amortization de- 
ductions as well as depreciation accruals, 
and would further provide that it should 
not duplicate capital funds which have been 
set up as part of railroad reorganization 
plans. ; : 

The commission’s views were expressed 
in a recent letter sent by Commissioner 
Splawn, chairman of its legislative com- 
mittee, to Chairman Wheeler of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce. The 
commission does not favor that other pro- 
vision of the Stewart bill which would re- 
quire maintenance of a second fund to meet 
the operating deficit of any month in which 
the operating expenses exceeded income. 
“The experience of a number of railroads,” 
the Splawn letter said, “shows that the 
percentage of earnings that would be nec- 
essary to attain the desired end would have 
to be very large, and we doubt the efficacy 
of such a plan for that reason.” 

It went on to point out that “approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the net income for 
the years 1930 and 1931 would have been 
required to meet the deficits for 1932, 1933, 
and 1934, and nearly 50 per cent of the net 
income for 1935, 1936, and 1937 would have 
been required to cover the deficit for 1938.” 
The commission view is that “the accumu- 
lation of buffer funds during prosperous 
years for meeting charges during years of 
depression is a matter that might well be 
left to the discretion of those responsible 
for the management of the companies.” 
Thus it favors elimination of the provision 
entirely, but suggested a rewording in case 
the provision is retained. 


Aside from the suggested broadening of 
the provision calling for the property-re- 
placement fund, as noted above, the com- 
mission would eliminate repairs from the 
list of things for which money from the 
fund could be spent. Also, it would re- 
quire that income from interest on securi- 
ties or cash of which the fund is com- 
posed shall be added to the principal sum. 
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The commission would rewrite the bill’s 
provision with respect to investment of the 
fund, to allow carriers to put the money 
into cash reserves, obligations of, or guar- 
anteed by, the United States government, 
and securities which are legal investments 
for savings banks. As now written, the 
bill requires commission approval for in- 
vestment of the fund, except that portion 
which is maintained in cash or U. S. gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Other changes suggested by the commis- 
sion would give it more discretion as to 
the form and contents of reports to be made 
in connection with the fund, and restrict 
the application of the bill to railroad com- 
panies. “The need for legislation of this 
kind,” the Splawn letter said, “appears to 
us to pertain chiefly to railroad companies 
and we, therefore, recommend that. pipe- 
line companies, sleeping-car companies, ex- 
press companies, and water carriers be 
excluded. Moreover, the commission 
would exempt railroads in the process of 
reorganization. 


Commission Opposes Compulsory 
Competitive Bidding 


Opposition to the purposes of a bill 
(S. 874) introduced in the Senate on 
March 12 by Senator Shipstead, Repub- 
lican of Minnesota, which would require 
competitive bidding in connection with the 
sale of all railroad securities, has been ex- 
pressed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a report submitted through 
Commissioner Splawn. 

The report pointed out that the com- 
mission already has authority to require 
competitive bidding in security transac- 
tions, and since 1926 has required that 
practice in the case of equipment trusts. 
Although application of such a_ require- 
ment to substantially all railroad security 
issues has been considered from time to 
time by the commission, it added, such 
general action has not been thought advis- 
able. Whether or not competitive bidding 
should be required should depend on the 
circumstances of each particular case, the 
commission suggested. It is, the report 
said, already in a position to determine 
whether a carrier is getting a fair and 
adequate price for its securities, whether 
sold through competitive bidding or by 
private contract, and the burden of proof 
in this connection rests with the carrier. 
Failure to justify a proposed price might 
result in formal disapproval of the appli- 
cation, it pointed out. 

There are advantages to the sale of se- 
curities through private contract, the com- 
mission suggested. For example, “one 
advantage is that the work which financial 
houses and their experienced lawyers are 
able to perform in connection with security 
issues results in getting the instruments 
into approved and merchantable form, and 
in many instances is necessary to insure 
their acceptance by investors.” 

In general, it indicated, sales through 
competitive bidding are easy in a rising 
security market but difficult in a declining 
market. In its opinion, “sales of securities 
at competitive bidding will not always re- 
sult in a carrier receiving a fair and ade- 
quate price for its securities. If competi- 
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tive bidding were the only method by 
which a carrier could market its securi- 
ties it might in some instances be unable 
to market at all.” 

Competitive bidding would be imprac- 
ticable with certain security issues, the re- 
port pointed out, calling attention to con- 
vertible bonds, short term notes, exchanges 
of securities, issues by subsidiary com- 
panies for the owning company’s benefit, 
and small issues, particularly of locally 
financed lines, as examples. If legisla- 
tion requiring competitive bidding should 
be enacted, the report suggested, some pro- 
vision should be made for private con- 
tracts to meet such situations, or to cover 
circumstances where competitive bidding 
failed to develop suitable offers. 


Bickers Succeeds Cole as 
Secretary of N. M. B. 


Thomas E. Bickers, a member of the 
National Mediation Board’s: staff of medi- 
ators, has been appointed secretary of the 
Board, succeeding Robert F. Cole, who 
at his own request has been transferred to 
a senior mediator’s position. 

The announcement from Dr. William M. 
Leiserson, N. M. B. chairman, stated that 
Mr. Cole, who had been secretary for five 
years, sought the transfer because of “con- 
tinuing eye fatigue resulting from exten- 
sive reading required in this position and 
the physical strain of performing the mul- 
titude of routine office work at his age.” 
Mr. Cole, who was born December 16, 
1883, at Kaufman, Tex., has been on the 
staffs of N. M. B. and its predecessor agen- 
cies since 1920. 


Uniform Rafe Bill 


Another bill to carry out the legislative 
recommendations of the Board of Investi- 
gation and Research’s report on inter-ter- 
ritorial freight rates has been introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Hill, Democrat 
of Alabama. It is S. 1124 “to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act to provide for 
the establishment of a uniform classifica- 
tion and uniform scale of class rates for 
railroad freight. . .” : 


Recommends Permit for 
Universal Carloading 


Examiner R. W. Snow has recommend- 
ed in a proposed report that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issue to the Uni- 
versal Carloading & Distributing Company 
a permit under the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s Part IV, authorizing continuance of 
freight-forwarding operations “between all 
points in the United States.” The case is 
docketed as FF-43. 


’ Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Board Meeting 


The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
Board will hold its sixty-sixth regular 
meeting at Wichita, Kan:, on June 9. 
Speakers will include Col. E. C. R. Lasher, 
deputy chief of transportation of. the U. S. 
Army, whose subject will be Military 
Transportation; O. C. Castle, associate 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation; G. H. Shafer, president of the 
National Association of Shippers Advisory 


Boards; Homer C. King, director of the 
Bureau of Service of the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission, who will talk on the 
Commission’s Car Service Work During 
Emergency; C. D. Sturtevant, special rep- 
resentative of the Commodity Credit Cor. 
poration, who will discuss the National 
Grain Situation; and F. S. Keiser, trans. 
portation consultant of the O.D.T. 


Estimated Weight on Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas 
Future application of the refined-oijls 


group’s estimated weight of 6.6 Ib. per 
gallon to liquefied petroleum gas, in tank 


‘ cars, from midcontinent oil fields to South- 


ern territory has been found unreasonable 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 2, which has prescribed a reason- 
able estimated weight of 4.7 lb. per gallon, 
The decision in No. 28663 found that the 
application of the 6.6-lb. estimated weight 
was not unreasonable in the past, and 
thus there was no award of reparation. 


Pacific Northwest Advisory 
Board Meeting 


The Pacific Northwest Advisory Board 
will hold its regular meeting at Tacoma, 
Wash., on June 24. Speakers will include 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, and Fred 
Shaneman, manager of the Penn Salt 
Company, who will discuss the growth of 
the chemical industry in the Pacific North- 
west. 


April’s Revenue Ton-Miles 18 Per 
Cent Above Last Year 


Class I railfoads handled about 18 per 
cent more ton-miles of revenue freight in 
April, 1943, than in April, 1942, according 
to a preliminary estimate prepared by the 
Association of American Railroads. 

In the first four months of 1943, Class 
I roads performed 26 per cent more rev- 


~enue ton-miles of service than in the same 


period of 1942. Compared with the first 
four months of 1939, the freight service 
performed in the first one-third of: 1943 
was 138 per cent greater. 

The following table summarizes revenut 
ton-mile statistics for the first four months 


of 1943 and 1942. 


Revenue Ton-Miles of Freight 





Per cent 
Month 1943 1942 Increase 
2 Months 109,565,792,000 83,773,075,000 30.8 
March ..* 61,000,000,000 48,255,531,000 26.4 
April ..+ 59,000,000,000 49,997,495,000 18.0 
4 Months 229,565,792,000 182,026,101,000 26.1 


* Revised estimate. 
} Preliminary estimate. 


War Labor Board Panel Picked 
for Puerto Rico Dispute 


Giving effect to President Roosevelt's 
May 13 executive order, as reported in 
Railway Age of May 22, page 1066, the 
National War Labor Board on May 2 
appointed a special three-member. panel to 
render a decision for settlement of a dis- 
pute between the American Railroad o 
Puerto. Rico.and the Union of United 
Workers of the Railroad of Puerto Rico 
which led to a 47-hour strike that tied 
the road’s operations and resulted in the 
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President's order directing the Office of 
Defense Transportation to operate it. 

The panel’s decision will be final, sub- 
ject to review by the NWLB. It consists 
of Justice Cecil Snyder of the Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico, Frank Dorothy, 
general manager of the Bacardi Rum Cor- 
poration, and Benigno Fernandez Garcia, 
former attorney general and commissioner 
of labor of Puerto Rico. The principal 
issue in dispute, it was indicated by the 
NWLB announcement, was a union de- 
mand for a 25 per cent wage increase. 












Petroleum Committee Issues 
Report on Oil to East 


The Transportation committee for dis- 
trict two of the Petroleum Industry com- 
mittee, which was appointed on July 24, 
1941, has issued a summary of the steps 
taken by this district to aid in the move- 
ment of oil to the East. The report cov- 
ers the transfer of large capacity tank cars 
to the eastern movement in exchange for 
smaller cars in district one, the establish- 
ment of schedules and routes, and the utili- 
zation of lake tankers, inland waterway 
barges and pipelines. 

In summary the report states: “The 
various plans and recommendations of the 
Transportation committee and its subcom- 
mittees have been worked out through 
orders of the Petroleum Administration 
for War, the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation and through the action taken by 
operators in the petroleum industry and 
the transportation industries to the point 
that very material results are observable. 
Statistics are lacking as to the total quan- 
tities of petroleum and petroleum products 
which have become available to district 
one through these measures but there are 
numerous indications of the results. For 
instance, the number of tank cars made 
available for service into district one has 
increased progressively since institution of 
the committee’s surveys. As of May 1, 
1942, the number of tank cars in the serv- 
ie to district one was shown by a survey 
to be 50,000. By March 1, 1943, this num- 
ber had increased to 71,180. There were 
37,358 tank cars operating from origins in 
district two in December, 1941, exclusive 
of certain classifications. At this time sev- 
eral hundred cars had already been re- 
moved from service in district two and 
As of 
March, 1943, this number had been re- 
duced to 13,181. The balance, 24,177 tank 
tats, had been made available for trans- 
portation of petroleum into district one. 
To this additional carrying capacity has 
ben added the contributions made by 
barges, lake steamers and increases in the 


= ai of the pipelines leading to the 
ast, 




















































New Competition for Supply 
Companies After War 


Competition after the war from excess 
War plants, which already have their eyes 
on the railway market, will seriously affect 
¢stablished railway supply companies in 
the post-war period unless they start now 
to formulate plans for the introduction of 
Products into which recent technical de- 
velopments will be incorporated, according 
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to A. E. Perlman, chief engineer of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, in an ad- 
dress before a meeting of the Western 
membership of the Railway Business As- 
sociation at Chicago on May 27. Mr. 
Perlman emphasized the need for tech- 
nical research in the railroad field and 
urged supply companies to study their 
products now rather than after the. war. 
He cited a statement by Henry Kaiser to 
the effect that he will construct railway 
cars after the war and post-war plans of 
a number of companies that do not at 
present serve the railroad industry to show 
the need for research by the railroad sup- 
ply companies. He also urged supply com- 
panies to cooperate with the central re- 
search organization which the Association 
of American Railroads is creating. 


Nonmilitary Government Travel 


Railroad travel expenses totaling $6,- 
379,630 were incurred during the last half 
of 1942 by various federal government 
departments and agencies for travel “of 
a nonmilitary nature,” according to a re- 
port which Congress received on May 27 
from its Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures. 
The “railroad expenses” item was 18 per 
cent of the $35,672,853.84 figure for total 
travel expenses. 

Per diem expense accounted for $18,- 
527,694 or 52 per cent of the total, while 
automobile expenses amounted to $5,119,- 
045 or 14 per cent, and airplane expenses 
to $2,640,208 or seven per cent. The War 
Production Board’s $1,029,387 was the 
largest expenditure listed for railroad 
travel. Next in turn came the Department 
ot Justice, $637,164, and Department of 
Agriculture, $543,326. Agriculture’s out- 
lay of $1,459,329 headed the “automobile 
expense” list, while WPB’s $800,834 topped 
the “airplane expense” list. The Office 
of Defense Transportation was shown to 
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have spent $61,018.64 on railroad travel, 
and $14,367.36 on airplane travel. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
spent $60,685.25 for rail travel and $1,- 
439.76 for air travel. No expenditure 
for air travel was reported for the. Rail- 
road Retirement Board, National Media- 
tion Board, or Board of Investigation and 
Research, their outlays for rail travel 
being, in turn, $22,167.82, $2,499.82, and 
$517.20. Meanwhile the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board spent $2,465.01 for rail travel 
as compared with $1,136.96 for air travel, 
while the figures for the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics were $16,- 
264.69 for rail travel and $4,065.86 for air 
travel. 


Two Young Railroaders Get 
Bravery Awards 


The Pennsylvania recently awarded 
medals to two of its young employees for 
extraordinary courage and daring in at- 
tempting to save human life. The presen- 
tations were made at a directors’ meeting 
by President M. W. Clement to Paul W. 
Hargrave, 18 years of age, and Charles 
W. Harrison, 19. Mr. Hargrave, who is 
now a Corporal in the 491st Coast Artil- 
lery at Camp Stewart, Ga., is on furlough 
from his position of telegraph and signal 
helper on the Philadelphia terminal di- 
vision. Mr. Harrison is a carpenter helper 
on the St. Louis division and is enrolled 
in the U. S. Army Enlisted Reserve. 

Mr. Hargrave received his award for 
attempting to save the life of a passenger 
who jumped off a railroad bridge over the 
Schuylkill river, east of the 30th street 
station of the Pennsylvania in Philadel- 
phia, on September 8, 1942. The passen- 
ger, well above average height and weigh- 
ing about 170 lb., was brought ashore by 
Mr. Hargrave, who weighs about 135 Ib. 
and is 5 ft. 3 in. A total of four dives was 
necessary before the passenger’s body was 


es 


Presenting the Medals to the Two Young Heroes 
From left to right: Charles W. Harrison, Corporal Paul W. Hargrave and President M. W. Clement 


of the P. R. R 


., who made the presentation 
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brought ashore (three minutes after the 
first attempt.) Artificial respiration and_ 
other aid proved unsuccessful and physi- 
cians pronounced the man dead. 

Charles W. Harrison saved an 84-year- 
old woman from death before an onrush- 
ing passenger train. While on his way to 
the station at Marshall, Ill. Mr. Harrison 
saw the elderly woman standing on the 
tracks looking in. the opposite direction. 
Realizing that she was unaware of her 
danger, he jumped across the track just 
ahead: of the speeding train when it was 
only about 100 ft. away and dragged the 
woman to safety. Neither she nor her res- 
cuer were injured. 

The heroic service medals were estab- 
lished by the railroad’s board of directors 
in 1923, and are a tribute to employees for 
protecting life or preventing accidents un- 
der circumstances of great personal danger 
and beyond the call or requirement of duty. 
There have been 106 recipients of these 
medals in 20 years. 


Representation of Employees 


Organizations operating through the 
Railway Employees Department, ‘Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, have been certi- 
fied by the National Mediation Board as 
duly-designated Railway Labor Act rep- 
resentatives of machinists, boilermakers, 
blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, electri- 
cal workers, carmen, and railway shop 
laborers employed by the Utah Copper 
Company. 

Constituent organizations of the A. F. 
of L. Railway Employees Department also 
won other recent cases involving employees 
of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia—the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers getting itself designated as rep- 
resentative of electrical workers, their 
helpers and apprentices, and the Sheet 
Metal Workers International Association 
getting its representation certificate broad- 
ened to include additional sheet metal work- 
ers, their helpers and apprentices. 

Likewise the A. F. of L.’s Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters has won 
the right to represent train porters of 
the Louisville & Nashville, having defeated 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations’ 
United Transport Service Employees of 
America by a vote of 52 to 43. Mean- 
while the latter has been designated as 
representative of the Pullman Company’s 
laundry workers; and District 50 of the 
United Mine Workers of America has 
been certified as representative of main- 
tenance of way employees of the Delray 
Connecting. 

In other elections involving locomotive 
engineers and yardmen of the Delray, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, respectively retained their 
certificates, beating out District 50 by 
votes of 7 to 0 and 19 to 5. Likewise 
did the Order of Railway Conductors re- 
tain its right to represent Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis road conductors, de- 
feating the challenging B. of R. T. by a 
vote of 109 to 81. Meanwhile, the B. 
ot R. T. supplanted the Railroad Yard- 
masters of America as the representative 
of Sacramento Northern yardmasters, and 
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-Central Western 


won the right to represent Virginian yard- 
masters, The R. Y. of A. has been desig- 
nated representative of yardmasters em- 
ployed by the Chicago Produce Terminal 
Company. 

The American Railway Supervisors’ 
Association, Inc., has been designated to 
represent mechanical department foremen 
or supervisors of mechanics employed by 
the Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis; and the Carferry Workers Inde- 
pendent Union of the Great Lakes has 
retained the right to represent unlicensed 
marine personnel on Ann Arbor car fer- 
ries, having defeated the challenging Sea- 
farers International Union of North 
America by a vote of 69 to 58. 


Freight Car Loading 


Carloading reports were so delayed by 
the Memorial Day holiday that the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads had not an- 
nounced the total for the week ended May 
29 when this issue went to press. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended May 22 totaled 843,334 cars and the 
summary for that week, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A.A.R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 


For the Week Ended Saturday, May 22 
Districts 1943 1942 1941 


Eastern 163,113 158,001 185,321 
Allegheny 186,738 
Pocahontas .... 56,992 
Southern 121,393 
Northwestern .. 129,743 
117,205 


Southwestern .. 68,150 





Total Western 
Districts .... 


Total All Roads 


314,176 
837,676 


307,335 
866,027 


315,098 
843,334 








Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products .... 
Live stock .... 
Coal 


42,941 
13,313 
166,647 
14,268 
44,587 
83,989 
96,811 
380,778 


843,334 


34,412 
12,853 
165,998 
14,166 
48,410 
87,205 
- 96,293 
378,339 


837,676 
839,054 
839,286 
858,911 
861,357 


40,130 
10,429 
151,878 
13,732 
41,718 
76,601 
162,254 
369,285 


866,027 
860,802 
837,149 
794,299 
721,627 


Forest products. 


Miscellaneous .. 


May 22 
May 15 848,522 
May 8 816,551 
May 1 788,783 
April 24 794,194 








Cumulative Total, 


1 Weeks .. 16,093,358 16,882,125 15,538,892 





In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended May 22 totaled 67,276 compared 
with 66,199 for the previous week and 
66,059 for the corresponding week last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total 

Cars 
Loaded 
67,276 
66,199 
66,637 
66,059 


Total Cars 
Rec’d from 
Connections 


37,426 
38,581 
38,268 
32,315 


774,208 
671,414 
606,582 


Total for Canada: 
May 22, 1943 


1,309,429 

1,172,875 

I. C. C. Examiner Finds Racial 
Discrimination Corrected 


If the recommendation of Examiner 
Horace W. Johnson is adopted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it will 
dismiss without an affirmative order the 
complaint of Elmer W. Henderson against 
the Southern, filed October 10, 1942, in 


which the railroad was charged with re. 
fusal to furnish the complainant, a negro 
with dining car accommodations equal ¢, 
those furnished white passengers. The 
examiner’s report suggested the commis. 
sion should find that, while the accommo. 
dations furnished “were unjustly discrim. 
inatory and uriduly prejudicial,” this “qn. 
lawful situation has been corrected for the 
future.” 

The complainant’s basic contention was 
that the steward refused to seat him “at a 
vacant seat at tables allegedly reserved for 
colored passengers at a time when those 
tables were partially occupied by white 
passengers,” and refused to notify him 
when he could be served, as promised, be- 
fore the diner was detached from the train, 
Describing the company’s practice “com- 
mencing subsequent to this trip,” the ex- 
aminer remarks that “the record warrants 
the conclusion that the accommodations 
now furnished are substantially. equal.” 


Railroad Coal Pile Grows 


Stocks of bituminous coal held by Class 
I railroads on May 1 were equivalent to a 
37-day supply, on the average, Solid Fuels 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes announced 
June 1. This figure compared with the 
32-day stockpile reported on April 1, he 
pointed out. For coal consumers as a 
whole the May 1 stockpile was equivalent 
to a 49-day supply, he added, in contrast 
to a 45-day supply on April 1. Thus the 
railroads’ supply showed a 15.6 per cent 
increase during the month, where the in- 
crease for all consumers combined was 
8.9 per cent. 

Figures for Class I roads in the differ- 
ent regions were tabulated as follows: 
Stocks 
on hand 
(tons) 
May 1 
3,242,636 
2,798,948 
647,188 
2,798,125 
1,478,391 


1,741,885 
467,801 


"13,174,974 


Stocks of bituminous coal in storage on 
Great Lakes docks on May 1 this year 
totaled 2,435,217 tons, Mr. Ickes said, or 
a decrease of 45 per cent from the figure 
for the same date in 1942. This decline 
was attributed to heavier demand and to 
the late opening of the lake shipping 
season. 


Senate Approves $200,000 for 
Resources Board 


The Senate on May 27 passed and sent 
to conference its version of the Indepen- 
dent Offices Appropriation Bill for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, providing 
$200,000 for the National Resources 
Planning Board, $350,000 for the Board 
of Investigation and Research created by 
the Transportation Act of 1940, $8,912,000 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and $133,000,000 for the Public Roads 
Administration. 

In voting “$200,000 for the Resources 
Board, the Senate adopted the proposal 
of its committee on appropriations after 
rejecting a motion offered by Senator 


Per cent Average 
increase days 
from supply 
Region Aprill  Mayl 
Eastern 
Allegheny 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern 
Central Western 
Southwestern 
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McKellar, Democrat of Tennessee, to 
raise the amount to $534,422. The Board 
had sought $1,400,000, the amount ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget; but 
the House version of the bill gave it noth- 
ing. The $200,000 proposed by the Sen- 
ate is to be used for the coordination of 
planning with State and local govern- 
ments; and it is to constitute “the total 
amount to ‘be available” to NRPB during 
fiscal 1944. 











making doubly sure, closing every door 
which NRPB might possibly enter to get 
additional funds. A recent bill continuing 
certain special funds of the President’s car- 
ried a prohibition against using them to 
supplement appropriations of agencies 
like NRPB. 

Like the Resources Board, the Board 
of Investigation and Research was ex- 
cluded from the House version of the bill. 
Thus its Senate-approved $350,000 is an- 
other matter to be ironed out in confer- 
ence. For the I. C. C. the Senate version 
carries $100,000 more than the House al- 
lowed; and it also paves the way for a 
return of I. C. C. salaries to the $12,000 
a year basis provided in the Interstate 
Commerce Act, removing the provision, 
carried for several years in appropriation 
bills, which limits such salaries to $10,- 
000 a year. The $133,000,000 approved 
by the Senate for the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration is the amount carried in the 
House bill. 


Railroads Operate 2,500 Troop 
Trains a Month 


More than 2,500 special trains are oper- 
ated by the railroads each month to move 
the nation’s military forces and their equip- 
ment, according to M. J. Gormley, execu- 
tive assistant to the president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads in an ad- 
dress before the Cleveland Traffic Club on 
May 24. These special trains, he said, 
require hundreds of locomotives, approxi- 
mately 10,000 tourist cars, 5,600 coaches, 
300 standard sleepers, 3,200 baggage cars, 
6,200 flat cars, 500 box cars and 850 other 
cars, including hospital cars, express re- 
frigerators, gondolas and stock cars. 

In this war, Mr. Gormley said, the aver- 
age number of moves made by an Amer- 
an soldier is considerably higher than 
it was in the first World War, and the 
average distance that each one travels is 
much greater. Today, he-said, the aver- 
age soldier makes between six and eight 
trips from the time of his induction until 
he embarks for overseas, as compared with 
three in the last war. The average move 
now is approximately 800 miles, he said. 

Pointing out that although it takes all 
forms of transportation to meet the Na- 
tion’s wartime needs, Mr. Gormley de- 
clared that the biggest part of the job, 
most essential part, is that done by the 
railroads. “If it were not for the’ network 
of rails that stretches from one end of the 
country to the other,” he maintained, “it 
Would be impossible for us to carry on an 
armed conflict of the intensity and scope of 
the present struggle.” 

Comparing the size and complexities of 

€ transportation task in this war with 
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In the latter connection, Congress is 


that in the last, Mr. Gormley commented : 

“The American railroads had a big job 
to do in the first World War, and, in 
spite of the transportation difficulties of 
1917, which were beyond their control, 
they did it exceedingly well. The job this 
time is much bigger and much more diffi- 
cult, and requires not only more trans- 
portation, but also better transportation.” 

In providing this, Mr. Gormley con- 
tinued, our railroads are carrying more 
than half again as much freight traffic 
and more than one-fourth more passenger 
traffic than in 1918. They are handling 
this greatly increased business, he said, 
“without congestion or delay of any con- 
sequence and with none of the distress of 
the first World War period.” 

The railroads have been able to do such 
a big job, Mr. Gormley explained, be- 
cause of “wise planning, organization and 
co-operation between the railroads and 
those who use them.” 

As the war progresses, Mr. Gormley 
declared, traffic will continue to increase 
and the railroads will have to carry the 
heavier load without getting much in the 
way of additional equipment. 

“This,” Mr. Gormley concluded, “means 
that greater utilization will have to be 
gotten out of the present railroad plant. 
And that, in turn, means that the entire 
transportation team—not only the railroads, 
but the railroads, the shippers and re- 
ceivers and the government—will have to 
do its full part. Freight cars will have 
to be made to do even more work than 
they did in record-breaking 1942, and loco- 
motives will have to perform more trans- 
portation service. 

“The job ahead will not be easy, and 
there may be times when our railroads 
will be strained to the limit. But I feel 
confident that with the co-operation of 
those who use the railroads and with the 
addition of the cars and locomotives they 
must have, our railroads will be able to 
take care of nation’s transport demands.” 


Construction 





War DEPARTMENT.—The U. S. Engi- 
neer Office, New York, has awarded a 
contract, amounting to less than $50,000, to 
Charles F. Vachris, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for the construction of rail facilities in 
New Jersey. 


New York CEeNTRAL.—The Pennsylva- 
nia Public Utility Commission has ap- 
proved the application of this road for au- 
thority to alter an existing crossing and to 
construct an additional track over the track 
and right-of-way of the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie at Erie, Pa. The cost of the im- 
provement is estimated at $11,100. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This road has_ been 
granted authority by the Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Utility Commission for the alteration 
of two crossings northeast of the village of 
Transfer in Pymatuning Township, Mer- 
cer county, Pa., at a point where the main 
line of the Erie and the Ashtabula division 
of the Pennsylvania cross the state high- 
way. Cost of the improvement is estimated 
at $15,620, exclusive of property damage. 








Supply Trade 





Charles R. Hook, president of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, and 
Elisha Walker, partner in the firm of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., have been elected to 
the board of directors of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


The Stewart-Warner Corporation, 
one of the first Chicago manufacturers of 
war material to receive the Army-Navy 
production award, has just received the 


“E” award for the second time “for 
meritorious services on the production 
front.” 


The Latrobe plant of the American 
Locomotive Company was awarded an 
Army-Navy “E” pennant on May 25. This 
is the second plant of the company to re- 
ceive this production award. The Schenec- 
tady plant was similarly honored last Au- 
gust, and the Dunkirk plant received the 
Maritime “M” in December. 


Walton L. Woody has been elected 
vice-president in charge of operations of 
the National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Co., with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Woody was formerly assistant 
to the president in charge of the Sharon, 
Pa., and Melrose Park, Ill, works. He 
joined the company in 1914 following gradu- 
ation from Rose Polytechnic Institute. 
He was instrumental in establishing its first 
chemical laboratory and in 1938 he was 





Walton L. Woody 


made manager of the Sharon works. Since 
then he has directed substantial expansion 
programs there and at the Melrose Park 
Works. 

While under his direction, the Sharon 
Works was awarded the Maritime “M” 
pennant on August 31, 1942, and a star 
for the pennant on April 26, 1943. 


The third submarine patrol vessel to be 
launched within a month by the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany slid down the ways on May 27. The 
ship was christened by Mrs. Armida Nosa- 
lik, a lathe operator in the company’s ship- 
building division, who, a few minutes ear- 
lier had received the Purple Heart and the 
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Distinguished Flying Cross. posthumously 
awarded her flyer-husband who was killed 
in the Solomons. Captain Wallace R. 
Dowd, supervisor of shipbuilding for the 
Chicago area spoke on behalf of the Navy, 
and Frank Baker of the company’s pur- 
chasing department acted as master of 
ceremonies. 


George L. Rieger has been appointed 
assistant general superintendent of the 
Ramapo Ajax Division of the American 
Brake Shoe Company, with headquar- 


George L. Rieger 


ters at 230 Park avenue, New York. Mr. 
Rieger was born in 1891. He joined the 
Ajax Forge Company in July, 1916, as a 
planer hand and a few years later he was 
transferred to the company’s Chicago plant 
as assistant foreman. He was promoted 
to foreman in 1927 and was transferred to 
the Los Angeles plant. A year later he 
was transferred back to Chicago as gen- 
eral foreman. : 

Mr. Rieger was appointed superintendent 
of the Ramapo Ajax plant at Hillburn, 
N. Y., in 1940, serving in that capacity 
until his recent promotion. 


James A. Smith, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Copperweld Steel Co., 
Glassport, Pa., has been promoted to gen- 


James A. Smith 


eral superintendent of the plant. Mr. 
Smith joined the Copperweld organization 
in November, 1920, when the mill was lo- 
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cated at Rankin, Pa. He served as ship- 
ping foreman until 1932, when he _ be- 
came fabricating superintendent. In 1939 
he became assistant superintendent, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
promotion — which became effective on 
May 1. During the last world war Mr. 
Smith served for a time as instructor at 
Camp Lee, Va., later being assigned to 
special duty on the production of steel for 
aircraft. 


Richard D. LaFond has been ap- 
pointed director of public. relations of 
Sperry Products, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 
Mr. LaFond will direct all advertising, 
publicity, and employee-morale activities 
for Sperry, in addition to inaugurating an 
enlarged program of customer-relations 
designed to make available the benefits of 
Sperry research and field application data 
to the railroad, marine and aviation indus- 
tries, -': 
» Mr. LaFond, before joining ~ Sperry 
Products, was sales promotion manager 
for the Dresser Manufacturing Co., of 
Bradford, Pa., and prior to that time he 
was in the industrial advertising section 
of the General Electric Co., at Schenec- 
tatly, Nie Xe 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE PittspurcH & LAKE ERIE has pur- 
chased from the American Locomotive 
Company 25 switching locomotives of the 
0-8-0 type, at a cost of approximately 
$2,000,000. 


THE BINGHAM & GARFIELD has placed an 
order for two Mallet type locomotives with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. These 
locomotives are duplicates of the 20 re- 
cently ordered by the B. & O. from the 
same builder. 


SIGNALING 


Tue ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE 
has placed orders with the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. covering the materials re- 
quired for the installation of a centralized 
traffic control system on 42 miles of its 
Pecos division between Mountainair, 
N. M., and Belen. The style “C” control 
machine will be located at Mountainair to 
control the entire territory, with signals 
to be of the style H-5 searchlight type. 
Switch movements will be style M-22-A 
at locations where switching is involved, 
with style SL-21-A switch locks to be ap- 
plied on the hand-throw main track 
switches. The sidings will be equipped 
with track circuits and signaled for move- 
ment in either direction, with telephone 
equipment supplied for controlled head 
block and switch lock locations. The field 
installation work will be carried out by the 
railway system’s regular signal construc- 
tion forces. 


Abandonments 


| 


ATCHISON, TopeKA & SANTA Fr.—Jn a 
supplemental report in Finance Dockets 
13772 and 13776 Examiner Jerome K. Lyle 
has, after further hearings, modified the 
recommendations of his previous report 
(see Railway Age of October 17, page 
633) in that he does not now recommend 
that the commission authorize the aban. 
donment of a segment of a branch between 
Virgil, Kans., and Madison Junction, about 
10 miles. Unchanged are the proposals jn 
the first report that abandonment of the 
segment from Virgil to Benedict Junction, 
about 30 miles, and from a point near 
Eureka, Kans., to Moline, about 34 miles, 
should be authorized, but abandoment from 
Madison Junction to Emporia Junction, 
about 23 miles, should not be authorized. 





BattrmorE & On10.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to abandon operation of, 
and the Buffalo & Susquehanna to aban- 
don, a 44.46-mile segment of the latter’s 
main line from a point near Sinnemahon- 
ing, Pa., to a point near Burrows, together 
with a 9-mile branch from Wharton, Pa, 
to Austin, neither of which has been regu- 
larly operated since they were damaged by 
flood in July, 1942, subject to certain con- 
ditions for the protection of employees 
possibly affected. 


CENTRAL VERMONT.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ‘has de- 
nied this road’s application for authority 
to abandon a branch from Barre Junc- 
tion, Vt., to South Barre, 3.48 miles, on the 
ground that the record does not indicate 
that continued operation will impose an 
undue burden. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ou10.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved this company’s application for au- 
thority to abandon a branch from Fork 
Junction, W. Va., to Alkol, 1.99 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, by Commissioner Por- 
ter, has extended to June 20 the effective 
date of its order authorizing this road and 
the Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit to aban- 
don operation of and to abandon, respec- 
tively, a line from Loudonville, Ohio, to 
Brinkhaven, about 17 miles. 


Missourr Paciric.—The Missouri Paci- 
fic in Nebraska has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its line from Crete, Neb., to 4 
point near Auburn, about 70 miles. 


New York CeEntTRAL.—Upon the fe 
quest of the federal district court the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, by Com- 
missioner Porter, has extended to June 12 
the effective date of its order authorizing 
this road to abandon its branch from Van 
Cortlandt Park Junction, N. Y., to Getty 
Square, Yonkers, 3.1 miles, in order that 
the court may proceed with its considera- 
tion of petitions filed with it by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of New York a 
others for an injunction to stop the aban- 
donment pending adjudication of the cast. 
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BaLtrMorE & On10.—Equipment Trust. 
_Pointing out that this road is engaged 
in a continuing debt reduction program, 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with Commissioner Porter 
dissenting, has authorized it to assume lia- 
bility for $3,500,000 of a proposed $10,760,- 
000 issue of Series M 3 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, sold at 100.125 to 
Halsey, Stuart & Company and others. 
The purposes of the issue were outlined 
in Railway Age of May 15, page 973. 
Equipment on which early delivery is ex- 
pected includes two 5400 h.p. Diesel-electric 
freight locomotives, six 1000 h.p. Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives, and 750 
composite (50-ton) hopper cars, at a total 
cost of $3,521,080, so that substantially 
the entire cost of the equipment will be 
met through sale of these certificates. 

In explanation of its proposal to pur- 
chase this equipment “without making the 
customary down payment,” the division 
said, the B. & O. informed the commission 
that with the cash that would be required 
for the ordinary 20 per cent down payment, 
that is, approximately $2,000,000, it ex- 
pected to purchase and retire $4,772,000 of 
its refunding and general mortgage series 
F bonds, selling in the market at a dis- 
count, and so effect an annual reduction 
in fixed charges of $238,600, or $2,386,- 
000 during the 10-year life of the equip- 
ment trust certificates. After deducting 
the dividends payable on the certificates, 
the net saving to the company over that 
period would be $1,797,500, the commission 
was informed, and the reduction in inter- 
est charges would still continue to the ma- 
turity date of the retired bonds, 1996. 

The division’s report pointed out that 
the road had retired in the past 2 years 
$18,558,255 of indebtedness, and already in 
1943 had, through its subsidiary, the New 
York Transit .& Terminal Company, ac- 
cepted tenders for $68,759,350 principal 
amount of various security issues, of which 
at least $25,000,000 principal amount is 
expected to be retired this year. “In 
view of this continued reduction of debt” 
the division’s majority, Commissioners 
Mahaffie and Miller, approved the appli- 
cation. 

Terming the transaction “the type of 
financing to which I cannot give my ap- 
proval,” Commissioner Porter in his dis- 
sent contended that a precedent had been 
established, in approving an equipment 
trust Issue equal in amount to cost of the 
‘quipment, which in time, if the practice 
should become general, would greatly im- 
par the favored investment position now 
tijoyed by this type of security. As an 
indication of this trend, he pointed out 
that only one banking house submitted a 
bid on the issue in question out of 29 to 
whom invitations were extended, and that 
the annual cost to the road, 2.98 per cent, 
Was the highest borne by any equipment 
trust Issue recently considered by the com- 
mission. 

If the road had made a 20 per cent cash 
payment in connection with the part of the 
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issue under consideration at this time, the 
dissent continued, and had marketed cer- 
tificates for the balance at the same interest 
rate as the average rate of recent issues 
approved by the commission, that is, 2.03 
per cent, it would have saved about $252,- 
800, or almost 3.6 per cent on the initial 
cash payment, in interest charges during 
the life of the certificates. The proposed 
debt retirement program “can in no way 
justify the unnecessarily expensive financ- 
ing here proposed,” Mr. Porter said, be- 
cause the retirement has been made and 
“any savings resulting therefrom already 
have been achieved.” 


Bancor & AroostooK.—Authentication 
of Bonds—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to procure authentication and 
delivery of an additional $40,000 of its 
consolidated refunding mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds to be pledged as collateral in place 
of certain matured securities. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Dissolution of Subsidiary—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to dis- 
solve its wholly owned subsidiary, the 
Hopatcong, transferring to itself title to 
that company’s property. 


Int1nois CENTRAL.—Annual Report.— 
The 1942 annual statement of this road 
shows a net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $24,914,091, as compared 
with a net income of $10,557,195 in, 1941. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1942 with 1941 
Average mileage 
operated 6,433.47 —83.45 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $213,026,422 +$70,588,096 





Maintenance of way 





























and structures 28,820,890  +13,426,101 
Maintenance of 

equipment 39,800,408  +10,446,209 
Transportation 61,317,476  +412,365,424 
ToTAL OPERATING 

EXPENSES 139,481,368 +37,752,303 
Operating ratio 65.48 -5.94 
Net REVENUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 73,545,053  +432,835,793 
Total taxes 26,580,212 413,113,221 
RAILWAY OPERATING 

INCOME : 46,964,842  +19,722,573 
Hire of equipment— : 

Balance Dr. 5,957,986 +4,446,984 
Joint facility rents 1,809,915 +566,905 
Net Raitrway 

OPERATING INCOME 41,007,920. 414,995,507 
Other income 1,408,289 +578,031 
ToTtTaL INCOME 42,416,210 +415,573,537 
Rent for leased roads 

and equipment 1,070,432 +485,853 
Interest on funded debt 14,549,177 —496,876 
TotaL DEDUCTIONS 

FROM Gross INCOME 17,502,119 +1,216,641 
Net INCOME 24,914,091 +14,356,896 
Disposition of 

net income: 

Income applied to 

sinking funds 140,700 +9,514 
Balance, transferred to 

profit and loss $24,773,391 +$14,347,382 





Kansas City SoutHEerN.—Promissory 
Notes.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 


company to issue $1,179,806 of promissory 
notes in evidence of, but not in payment icr, 
the unpaid principal on certain equipment 


contracts. In its report the division again 
called attention to its warning, reported in 
Railway Age of March 13, page 535, and 
March 20, page 602, that such transactions 
with respect to equipment contracts en- 
tered into subsequent to January 1 of this 
year would not be approved. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXxAS.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1942 annual statement for this 
road shows a net income, after interest 
and other charges, of $5,880,546, as com- 
pared with a net deficit of $645,526 in 
1941. Selected items from the income state- 
ment follow: 





























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1942 with 1941 
Average mileage 
operated ce OS ae ee 
-RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $58,626,219 +$23,704,449 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 10,858,505 +6,052,276 
Maintenance of 
equipment 8,332,386 +2,541,209 
Transportation 17,271,544 +4,984,199 
ToTaL OPERATING ; 
EXPENSES 39,990,824  +14,203,501 
Operating ratio 68.21 —5.63 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 18,635,395 +9,500,948 
Railway tax accruals 4,065,898 +1,515,317 
RaILway OPERATING 
INCOME " 14,569,497 +7,985,631 
Net rents—Dr. 4,098,014 +1,483,833 
Net RAILtway 
OPERATING INCOME 10,471,483 +6,501,798 
Total other income 460,527 —65,748 
Tota, INCOME 10,932,011 +6,436,050 
Rent for leased roads | 
and equipment 23,688 -3,025 
Interest on funded debt 
—Fixed interest 4,278,781 —61,045. 
TotTraL FixEp CHARGES 4,306,958 —85,152 
Net INCOME $5,880,546 +$6,526,072 





PENNSYLVANIA.—Dividend.—The board 
of directors of this road have declared a 
2 per cent ($1.00 per share) dividend on 
capital stock, payable on and after June 


- 29 to stockholders of record June 5. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—New Director.—Rich- 
ard D. Wood, president of the Millville 
Manufacturing Co., and a member of the 
firm of George Wood, Sons & Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been elected a di- 
rector of this road to succeed the late 
George Stuart Patterson. 


OAKLAND ‘TERMINAL.—New Company 
Formed. — Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved the 
formation of the Oakland Terminal Rail- 
way Company witha capitalization of $225-, 
000 of common. stock, to be owned jointly 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
Western Pacific. Approval also has been 
given for this new company to purchase 
certain property in Oakland, Calif., of the 
Oakland Terminal Railroad Company, to 
acquire trackage rights over the remain- 
ing lines of that company, to sublease cer- 
tain trackage from the A. T. & S. F.,, 
and to construct certain connections and 
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crossovers, all designed to improve the 
service of the proprietary roads to facil- 
ities in the Oakland outer harbor district 
which heretofore they had access to only 
via the old terminal company, a Key 
System property. 


San Luis CentrRAL.—E-xtension of Bond 
Maturity—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to arrange for a 20-year exten- 
sion to July 1, 1963, of the date of ma- 
turity of $120,000 of first mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
June 1 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 38.41 38.31 24.12 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 79.00 78.42 64.88 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—5 Per Cent 
Non-Cumulative Preferred, $2.50, semi-annually, 
payable August 2 to holders of record June 25. 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast.—5 Per Cent 
Preferred, $2.50, semi-annually, payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 11. 

Beech Creek.—50¢, quarterly, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 15. 

Boston & Albany.—$2.50, payable June 30 to 
holders of record May 29. 

Chicago Great Western.—Preferred, $1.25, pay- 
able June 30 to holders of record June 16. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.— 
ae payable June 24 to holders of record June 


“Culver & Port Clinton.—10¢, semi-annually, 
——— August 16 to holders of record July 22; 
xtra, 10¢, payable May 29 to holders of record 


May 19, and November 29 to holders of record 
November 19. 
Detroit, Hillsdale & South Western.—$2.00, 


semi-annually, payable July 5 to holders of rec- 
ord June 19, 

Erie & Pittsburgh.—7 Per Cent Gt., 80¢, quar- 
serty, payable June 10 to holders of record May 


Illinois Central—Leased Lines, 4 Per Cent 
Guaranteed, $2.00, semi-annually, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 11. 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf.—Pf. A and Pf. B, 
both $3.00, semi-annually, payable June 1 to 
holders of record May 27. 

New York & Harlem.—Common and 10 Per 
Cent Preferred, both $2.50, payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 15. 

North Pennsylvania.—$1.00, quarterly, payable 
June 10 to holders of record June 3. 

Pennsylvania.—$1.00, Irregular, payable June 
29 to holders of record June 5. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—Irregular, $2.50, pay- 
able June 15 to holders of record May 21. 

Pittsburgh, Fort bitin & Chicago.—Preferred, 
$1.75, quarterly, payable July 6 to holders of 
record June 10; $1.75, quarterly, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 10. 

Reading.—Second Preferred, 50¢, quarterly, 
payable July 8 to holders of record June 17. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


LINK-BeLtt SPEEDER CATALOG—A 24- 
page catalog, No. 1960, has been pub- 
lished by the Link-Belt Speeder Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, describing its two to three- 
yard Speed-O-Matic, Series 500, cranes, 
draglines and shovels. The catalog de- 
scribes in detail the design and construc- 
tion features of the machines and eight 
pages are devoted to dimensions, clearance 
diagrams, working ranges, lifting capaci- 
ties and brief specifications. It is attrac- 
tively printed in color and contains nu- 
merous illustrations. 





RottInG StocK FoR TurRKEY.—18 loco- 
motives and 520 freight cars have been de- 
livered to Turkey from the United King- 
dom since April, 1940, according to a re- 
port published in a recent issue of the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Fred W. Bower, general claims agent 
of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Cal., has retired after 
44 years in railroad service. Mr. Bower 
was born near Junction City, Kan., on 
April 15, 1873, and entered railway service 
as a clerk of the Union Pacific, subse- 
quently serving as stenographer, brakeman 


and conductor until 1908 when he was ap- 


pointed claims adjuster and later served 
as claim agent in Kansas, Wyoming and 
Utah. In 1913 Mr. Bower was appointed 
claims adjuster of the Oregon Short Line 
(part of the Union Pacific), with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
five years later he became claims agent of 
the Southern Pacific. In 1920 he was ad- 
vanced to assistant to the claims attorney 
and in 1933 he was promoted to the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his retirement. 


Elmer Hart, whose appointment as 
general auditor of the Pénnsylvania at 
Philadelphia, Pa., was announced in the 
Railway Age of May. 22, was born on 
October 25, 1883, at Philadelphia and en- 
tered railroad service in May, 1900, as 
junior clerk in the accounting department 
of the Pennsylvania. While employed: in 
this position, Mr. Hart attended the Eve- 
ning School of Finance and Accounts of 
the University of Pennsylvania. He served 
in various clerical capacities until Novem- 
ber, 1910, when he was appointed acting 
inspector of accounts. In August, 1912, 
he was advanced to the position of in- 
spector of accounts and in December, 1918, 
he was appointed special agent on the staff 





Elmer Hart 


of the assistant comptroller. At the con- 
clusion of the period of federal control 
of the railroads, Mr. Hart was assigned to 
special duties in the office of the comp- 
troller, and on April 1, 1926, he was ap- 
pointed chief special agent, accounting de- 
partment. He was appointed assistant to 
the comptroller in March, 1927, and in 
December of the same year was promoted 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 





to assistant comptroller. Mr. Hart was 
appointed deputy comptroller in 1929, anq 


remained in that position until his recent 


promotion. 


Paul Drewry Fox, whose appointment 


as deputy comptroller of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pg, § 
was announced in the Railway Age of May 
22, was born on October 8, 1908, at Rich. | 











































Paul Drewry Fox 


mond, Va., and received a B.S. degree in 
civil engineering from the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, Lexington, Va., in 1930, 


later attending the University of Penn- 
sylvania for post-graduate work in ac- 
counting. Mr. Fox entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania on July 14, 1930, as 
assistant in the engineering corps in the 
maintenance of way department, Maryland 
division, with headquarters at Wilmington, 
Del. He served in that capacity on the 
Williamsport, Philadelphia and Atlantic 


divisions until May,: 1932, at which time 
he was furloughed because of a reduc- | 
He then entered the | 


tion in personnel. 
retail sales department of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. He returned 
to the service of the Pennsylvania on 
April 22, 1934, thereafter serving as as- 
sistant supervisor of track successively 
on the Philadelphia division at Harris- 
burg, Pa., and the Tyrone, Altoona and 
Middle divisions. On November 1, 1935, 
he was assigned to special duty in the 
office of the vice-president and comptroller, 
and on January 16, 1937, he was appointed 
supervisor of track at Warren, Pa., Te- 
turning to the vice-president and comp- 
troller’s department in October of the 
same year. On January 15, 1939, Mr. Fox 
was appointed assistant to the comptroller 
and on October 1, 1941, he was appointed 
auditor of disbursements, the position he 
was holding at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as deputy comptroller. 


I. Foster Murphy, whose appointment 
as auditor of disbursements of the Pent- 
sylvania, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was> announced in the Railway 
Age of May 22, was born on September 
18, 1892, at Philadelphia. Mr. Murphy 
entered the service of the Pennsylvania 
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LIMA LOCOMOTIVES 
HELP THE C&.0 
KEEP COAL MOVING 


Fuel for the war-plants of America is 
a major responsibility of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R.R., our greatest coal 


carrier. 


Lima is proud to have contributed to 


the: moving of this highly essential 


commodity by supplying a substantial 


number of modern steam locomotives. 


The outstanding record of the C & O 
in moving war-time freight reflects 
credit on the performance of this Lima 


power. 


UMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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as a junior clerk in the office of the 
auditor merchandise freight receipts 
(auditor freight traffic) on May 10, 
1909. He was transferred to the office of 
the assistant comptroller-corporate, on 
July 24, 1919, and served in that office 
during the period of federal control of 
railroads. Following federal control, he 
was transferred to the office of the comp- 
troller, where he served in ‘various ca- 
pacities until November 16, 1928, when he 





I. Foster Murphy 


was appointed special agent to comptroller. 
On August 1, 1929, Mr. Murphy resigned 
from the Pennsylvania and entered the 
service of the National Freight Company 
(later known as the National Carloading 
Corporation) as general auditor, from 
which position he resigned on July 31, 
1933, to re-enter the service of the Penn- 
sylvania as special agent to comptroller. 
He was appointed assistant chief of the 
contract bureau on April 1, 1937, and on 
September 19, 1941, he became assistant 
chief traveling auditor. Mr. Murphy was 
appointed assistant auditor of disburse- 
ments on December 1, 1941, and remained 
in that position until the time of his re- 
cent promotion. 


Henry W. Oppenhimer has been ap- 
pointed assistant general attorney of the 
Chesapeake &. Ohio, with headquarters at 
Richmond, Va. 


Clive C. Handy, general attorney of 
the New York Central, with headquarters 
at New York, has retired in accordance 
with pension regulations. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Frederick L. Wheeler, for- 
merly principal assistant general attorney 
at New York. Paul Folger, who has 
been serving as local counsel of the New 
York Central at Rochester, N. Y., will 
succeed Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Handy was 
born on May 31, 1873, at Wauseon, Ohio. 
He represented the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern (now part of the New York 
Central) as its local attorney at Wauseon 
for a number of years, and his work there 
attracted the attention of the law officers 
of the Lake Shore (part of the New York 
Central), who appointed him assistant 
general attorney. at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1910. Mr. Handy was appointed general 
attorney at Cleveland in 1929, and in 1930 
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he became general attorney, Buffalo and 
East division, with headquarters at New 
York. 


Kenneth Shealy, whose appointment 
as comptroller of the Atlanta & St. An- 
drews Bay at Dothan, Ala., was announced 
in the Railway Age of May 29, was born 
on February 24, 1892, at Cordele, Ga., and 
was educated at LaSalle Extension uni- 
versity. Mr. Shealy entered railroad serv- 
ice on September 1, 1908, as an employee 
of the Macon, Dublin & Savannah. On 
September 1, 1909, he became stenographer 
in the traffic department of the Central of 
Georgia at Macon, Ga. He remained in 
the employ of the Central of Georgia, 
and served successively from September 1, 
1910, to September 15, 1934, as chief clerk, 
roadway department; accountant; division 
accountant; traveling auditor, and chief 
traveling auditor at Macon, and chief clerk 
to the auditor of disbursements at Savan- 
nah, Ga. On the latter date Mr. Shealy 
became auditor of the Atlanta & St. An- 
drews Bay, and on May 12, 1937, he was 
advanced to auditor-treasurer, the position 
he was holding at the time of his recent 
promotion. He will continue to serve also 
as treasurer of the road. 


OPERATING 


S. M. Percival, assistant superintend- 
ent of the High Point, Randleman, Ashe- 
boro & Southern and the Yadkin at Al- 
bermarle, N. C., has, been commissioned 
a captain in the United States Army, to 
serve with the Military Railway Service 
Headquarters Company of the Southern 
Railway Battalion at Fort Slocum, New 
- York. 


F. A. Pouliot, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Laurentian division 
of tht Canadian Pacific at Montreal, 
Que., was announced in the Railway Age 
of May 22 entered the service of the Cana- 
dian Pacific in 1911 as a stenographer at 
Farnham, Que. Subsequently, in 1916, 





F. A. Pouliot 


he was promoted to telegraph operator, 
and in 1918, he was appointed train dis- 
patcher. In 1937 he became chief train 
dispatcher of the Laurentian division at 
Montreal, and in 1940 he became super- 
visor of transportation at North Bay, 
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Ont. Mr. Pouliot has also seen seryig 
as acting superintendent at Woodsto 
N. B., and at the time of his recent a 
pointment as superintendent of the Lay 


‘rentian division, he was serving as assig, 


ant to the general superintendent at Moy 
treal. 


H. M. Peterson has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Nevada Northern, yj 
headquarters at East Ely, Nev. 


D. F. Quiett, assistant trainmaster of 
the Illinois Central at Fulton, Ky., ha 
been promoted to trainmaster of the Jack 
son and Water Valley districts, with head. 
quarters at Jackson, Tenn., succeeding 
W. K. McKay, who has been granted 4 
leave of absence on account of illness, 


George W. Marriott, assistant to thd 
vice-president and general manager of thd 
Missouri Pacific Transportation Compam 
(motor transport subsidiary of the Mis 
souri Pacific), has been promoted to as 
sistant general manager, with headquarter 
at St. Louis, Mo. 


C. S. Neal, trainmaster of the Gul 
Colorado & Santa Fe at Temple, Tex., hag 
been promoted to superintendent of the 
Gulf division with headquarters at Galves 
ton, Tex., succeeding O. H. Osborn, wh 
has been transferred to the Northern d- 
vision, with headquarters at Fort Worth, 
Tex., replacing E. E. Taylor, who ha 
retired. W. A. J. Carter, trainmaster a 
Brownwood, Tex., has been transferred to 
Temple, succeeding Mr. Neal, and E. E 
Baker, trainmaster at Galveston, has been 
transferred to Brownwood, replacing Mr. 
Carter. 


Clyde W. Pace, superintendent of the 
Eastern and Kansas City Terminal divi- 
sions of the Missouri Pacific, who has 
been on leave of absence to serve with the 
Office of Defense Transportation, has re- 
turned to the road and has been promoted 
to assistant general 
transportation with headquarters at St 
Louis, Mo. He succeeds R. J. McDer- 
mott, whose promotion to vice-president 
and general manager of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Transportation Company (motor 
transport subsidiary of the Missouri Pa- 
cific), was reported in the Railway Age 
of May 15. 


TRAFFIC 


William E. Boyer, district freight 
agent of the Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters at Dayton, Ohio, has retired after 52 
years of service. 


J. T. Bate, assistant traffic manager of 
the Pacific Coast agencies of the Missourr 
Kansas-Texas, at Los Angeles, Cal., has 
been appointed special traffic representa 
tive, with the same headquarters. The po- 
sition of assistant traffic manager has bee 
abolished. 


James Thomas Carbine, whose 4 
pointment as general traffic manager-Co4 
of the \Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., was announced in te 
Railway Age of May 22, was born 2 
August 27, 1890, at Fernwood, Pa. 4m 
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motor é 
7. wartime traffic, the problem of. starting the heavier loads has become more difficult. 
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was educated at Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Carbine entered railroad 
service in 1906 as an employee in the office 
of the secretary of the Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia. In 1909 he was transferred 





James T. Carbine 


to the office of the general coal freight 
agent, where he served in various capac- 
ities’ until September 1, 1919, at which 
time he was appointed assistant chief 
clerk. On June 1, 1922, he was appointed 
coal freight agent at Philadelphia, and on 
January 1, 1926, he was promoted to coal 
trafic manager at Pittsburgh, Pa., becom- 
ing assistant general traffic manager at 
Philadelphia on October 16, 1927. Mr. 
Carbine was appointed assistant general 
traffic manager-freight on July 1, 1929, 
holding this position until July, 1932, when 
he became coal traffic manager at Phila- 
delphia, the position he had at the’time of 
his recent promotion. 


Edward T. Parks, whose promotion to 
general freight agent of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of May 29, was born at Cuba, IIl., on 
January 5, 1895, and graduated from the 





Edward T. Parks 


Chicago-Kent College of Law in 1923. 
He entered railway service in May, 1916, 
in the office of the auditor of freight ac- 
counts of the Burlington, and during 
World War I he served with the VU. S. 
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Navy. In August, 1919, Mr. Parks re- 
turned to the Burlington, subsequently 
serving as tariff and divisions clerk and 
chief clerk, divisions bureau. In October, 
1936, he was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent in charge of the divi- 
sions bureau, and in April, 1939, he was 
appointed assistant freight agent in charge 
of rates, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., holding that position until his new 
promotion, effective May 17. 


Fred Carpi, whose appointment as as- 
sistant general traffic manager of the Penn- 
sylvania at Philadelphia, Pa., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of May 22, 
was born on May 30, 1900, at Charleroi, 
Pa. Mr. Carpi entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania on January 15, 1917, as a 
clerk in the office of the agent at Donora, 
Pa. He had obtained limited business ex- 
perience prior to that time, having been 
employed during school vacations in the 
years 1912 to 1916, inclusive. After serv- 
ing in several capacities at the agencies 
at Donora, Shire Oaks Scales and 30th 
street, Pittsburgh, Mr. Carpi was trans- 





Fred Carpi 


ferred to the office of the division freight 
agent at Pittsburgh, and from there to the 
office of the general freight agent, Pitts- 
burgh, being promoted to chief rate clerk 
of the rate bureau on April 1, 1927. He 
was appointed division freight agent at 
Wheeling, W. Va., on May 1, 1929, and 
became assistant general freight agent at 
Philadelphia, on January 16, 1931. On 
August 1, 1931, he was. appointed traffic 
engineer at Philadelphia, and on June 1, 
1932, he returned to his former position as 
assistant general freight agent at Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Carpi was appointed general 
freight agent at Philadelphia on November 
1, 1934, and on June 16, 1940, he was pro- 
moted to assistant to general traffic man- 
ager, the position he was holding at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


Robert Halliday Miller, whose ap- 
pointment as freight traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, Pa., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of May 22, 
was born on September 2, 1884, at Mt. 
Gilead, Ohio. Mr. Miller entered railroad 
service in February, 1904, as office boy 
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-and in 1917 he became assistant chief clerk 



















and record clerk of the Cleveland, Akggs 
& Columbus (now Pennsylvania) at @ 
lumbus, Ohio. In 1912, after serving 
various clerical capacities, he was appoiq 
ed assistant chief clerk at Columbus, 





a wee 


Robert H. Miller 
1916 he left the employ of the Cleveland, 


Akron & Columbus to become freight so 
licitor of the Union Line at Columbus, 


in the general freight office of the Penn- 
sylvania at Pittsburgh, becoming chief 
clerk in the office of the assistant freight 
traffic manager, also at Pittsburgh in 1920, 
In 1921 Mr. Miller was transferred to the 
office of the freight traffic manager at Pitts- 
burgh, and in 1924 he was ‘again trans- 
ferred, this time to the office of the traffic 
manager at Pittsburgh. He was advanced 
to district freight representative at Pitts- 
burgh in 1925, and in 1926 he became 
division freight agent at Detroit, Mich. 
In 1927 he was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Pittsburgh. He be 
came general freight agent of the Penn 
sylvania at Pittsburgh in 1929 and in 1932 
he returned to his former position of as- 
sistant general freight agent at Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Miller was promoted to general 
freight agent at Pittsburgh in February, 
1934, and remained in that. position until 
the time of his recent promotion. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Hobart Rawson, consulting engineer 
of the Long Island has retired after more 
than 30 years of service in the employ of 
that road. 


Harry Leard has been appointed en 
gineer maintenance of way of the Vir- 
ginian with headquarters at Roanoke, Va. 
effective June 1. The position of assistant 
to general manager formerly held by Mr. 
Leard has been abolished. 


P. P. Wagner, division engineer of the 
St. Louis Terminal and Illinois divisions 
has been appointed engineering assistant 
to the chief executive of the Missouri Pa 
cific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo, 
succeeding William H. Hobbs, whose 
promotion to director of research was 
ported in the Railway Age of May |. 
H. H. Gudger, roadmaster of the Colo- 
rado division, has been advanced to. divi 
sion engineer, with headquarters at Poplar 
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Every pound of coal involves scarce man-hours 
for its production and vital transportation to 
the point of use. Its economical use is essential. 


For over 30 years the fuel savings of the Security 
Sectional Arch have been universally recognized 


by railroad men. 


But only a complete arch can give the maximum 
in fuel economy. To this end see that every 
locomotive leaving the roundhouse has a full 


length arch. 
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Refractory Specialists 
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Bluff, Mo., replacing H. M. Noel, who 
has been transferred to the St. Louis Ter- 
minal and Illinois divisions, succeeding Mr. 
Wagner. 


H. D. Knecht, division engineer of the 
Kansas City Terminal and Eastern divi- 
sions of the Missouri Pacific, has been 
promoted to transportation engineer, re- 
search bureau, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., a newly-created position. 


Karl Hanson, signal supervisor of the 
Atchison, Topeka’ & Santa Fe at New- 
ton, Kan., has been promoted to assistant 
signal engineer of the Southern district, 
Western Lines, with headquarters at 
Amarillo, Tex., succeeding Robert B. 
McKithan, assigned to other duties at his 
own request. 


T. O. Manion, roadmaster of the Mis- 
souri Pacific at El Dorado, Ark., has been 
promoted to division engineer of the Ar- 
kansas division, with headquarters at Little 
Rock, Ark., succeeding C. J. Jaeschke, 
who has been transferred to the Eastern 
and Kansas City Terminal divisions, re- 
placing H. D. Knecht, whose promotion 
to transportation engineer of the research 
bureau is reported elsewhere in this issue. 


SPECIAL 


John Russel Kimpton, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant manager, department of 
personnel of the Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of May 29 
entered the service of the Canadian Pacific 
in 1913 as a clerk in the office of the 
superintendent at Montreal. Subsequently 
he served successively as stenographer, 
general clerk and assistant accountant 
until 1923, when he was sent to the office 
of the general manager at Montreal. In 


John Russel Kimpton 


1926 he was appointed statistician, and in 
1931 became chief clerk in the personnel 
department. He held ‘this position until 
1937 when he became assistant superinten- 
dent of the Bruce division, with head- 
quarters at Toronto, Ont. After several 
years of service there, he became oper- 
ating superintendent of the Woodstock 
division, and later, superintendent of the* 
Laurentian division, the position he held 
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at the time of his recent appointment as 
assistant manager, department of per- 
sonnel. ‘ 


Cecil L. Butler, whose promotion to 
traffic assistant, research bureau, of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 29, was born at Lovelady, 
Tex., on August 15, 1898, and entereds 
railway service on April 17, 1920, as a 
clerk in the local freight office of the In- 
ternational Great Northern (part of the 
Missouri Pacific system) at Palestine, 
Tex. On January 15, 1923, he was trans- 





Cecil L. Butler 


ferred to the freight claim department at 
Palestine as claim investigator and on 
April 7, 1924, he was appointed rate clerk. 
On January 1, 1928, he was transferred to 
Houston, Tex., and on July 1, 1932, to St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Butler was promoted to 
assistant general freight agent at St. Louis 
on April 16, 1934, and in October, 1941, 
he was advanced to general freight agent 
holding that position until his new appoint- 
ment, effective. May 15. 


OBITUARY 


Henry M. DeGette, who retired in 
1940 as freight claim agent of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern, with headquarters at 
Chicago, died on May 31 at his home in 
Evanston, Ill. Mr. DeGette was born at 
Mills Corner, N. Y., on December 2, 
1870, and entered railway service in 1890 
with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
serving in various positions in the local 
freight office at Chicago until 1898, when 
he resigned to become an agent for the 
New York Life Insurance.Company. A 
year later, he returned to the Burlington 
as a freight claim investigator and on 
October 1, 1900; he went with the E. J. & 
E., as a voucher clerk and investigator in 
the claim department. In 1907, Mr. De- 
Gette was promoted to chief clerk in the 
claim department, and on October 15, 1909, 
he was advanced to freight claim agent, the 
position he held until his retirement. 


John L. Downs, retired superintendent 
of the Illinois division of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, whose death on May 17 at Champaign, 
Ill., was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 29, was born at Greencastle, Ind., on 
August 20, 1870, and entered the service 
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of the Illinois Central on August 1, } 
as a section foreman at Kankakee, jj 
On March 1, 1897, he was promoted ig 
track supervisor at Pana, IIl., and 
served in that capacity at Kankakee apg 
Rantoul, Ill. On April 1, 1902, he we 
promoted to roadmaster at Fort Dode 
Iowa, and two years later he was trans. 
ferred to Vicksburg, Miss. On September 
1, 1911, he was transferred to Memphis, 
Tenn., and eight years later he was trans. 
ferred to Champaign. Mr. Downs wall 
advanced to district engineer of the North. 
ern lines, with headquarters at Chicago, on 
February 1, 1925, and on October 1, 1929, 
he was promoted to superintendent of the 
Illinois division, with headquarters a 
Champaign, the position he held until his 
retirement in 1940. ' 
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R.- M. Houston, general agent of the 
Chicago Great Western, with headquar.f 
ters at Houston, Tex., died on May 11, ath 
Houston. 


William Shea, retired superintendent 
of track maintenance of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, whose death 
on May 13, was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 22, was born at Eddyville, 
Iowa, on August 13, 1867, and entered rail- 
way service in 1881 as a water boy on the 
construction of the Humeston & Shenan- 
doah (now part of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy) in southwestern Iowa. He 
later served as foreman of a construction 
gang for the Milwaukee on the construc- 
tion of the line between Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and Ottumwa. On November |} 
1884, he was appointed section foreman 
on the same line at North English, Iowa; 
and in August, 1887, he was promoted to 
































































William Shea 
extra gang foreman on the Kansas City 
division. Mr. Shea was advanced to road- 
master on the Chicago & Council Bluffs 
division in 1890, and on January 1, 18%, 
he was appointed roadmaster on the Mit 
dle district of the Kansas City division, 
with headquarters at Blakesburg, Iowa. 
In July, 1918, he was further advanced to 
general roadmaster of the Milwaukee sys 
tem, with headquarters at Chicago. In 
January, 1930, Mr. Shea was appointed as- 
sistant engineer maintenance of way, and 
on May 1,.1935, his title was changed t 
superintendent of track maintenance, ‘the 
position he held until his retirement 
May 1, 1941. 
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There Ja Ne Equal 
IN TRANSPORTATION 


The abnormal rail transportation requirements of our armed forces have 
been quickly and efficiently met by American railroads, and constitute 


an important factor on our home front. 
It is all the more remarkable when it is considered that, in addition, 
have also been abnormally high. 


civilian passenger and freight traffic 


Elesco superheaters and feedwater heaters ... through their ability 
to provide higher sustained locomotive capacity ... are important fac- 


tors in this remarkable railroad achievement. 
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A AMERICA is united in producing and delivering, 
with ever-increasing quantities and speed, the 
equipment, materials and supplies which are so vital to 
our armed forces. All industries, agriculture, transporta- 


tion, et cetera, are being called upon to shoulder 


i 
: 
i 


unprecedented responsibilities. By far the greatest bur- 
den of war-time production falls upon the railroads and 
anything which impedes transportation weakens the 
entire war effort. 

Transportation must be kept at peak efficiency and 
General Motors Diesel Locomotives, in all classes of 
service, are doing an outstanding job. GM Diesel 
Switchers are preventing costly bottlenecks by speeding 
up heavy traffic through terminals. GM Diesel Road 
Locomotives in passenger service are doing their part 
in all-time record troop movements, and in freight ser- 
vice are making possible super-performances, such as 


— reduction in train miles as much as 50 percent — 


greater hauling capacity — faster schedules with fewer 


service delays — high availability — increased carrying 
capacity of existing track facilities without the expense 


of replacing rail or rebuilding bridge structures. 


TRANSPORTATION IS VITAL FOR VICTORY 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


— ( 1, 
| j 
Soleo Pan Kohai 4 3) 
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A FLEET OF EIGHTY. NEW ENGINES 


INCREASES 
JFIGHTING STRENGTH | 
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: OF THE | 
" ITH an added fleet of 80 modern high-speed heavy- | 
. duty Alco-built freight locomotives, sixty of the 
se 4-6-6-4 type, and twenty 4-8-8-4 “Big Boys”, Union Pacific 
- is speeding trainload after trainload of armament, military 

35 supplies and troops over “The Strategic Middle Route” 

2g to and from all the West. 

‘ Twenty-five more of the 4-6-6-4 type are on order. 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER 
STEAM, DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES, MARINE DIESELS, TANKS, GUN CARRIAGES & OTHER ORDNANCE 
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Railway Age—June 5, 1943 
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HSG| Wen 
LOCOMOTIVES 


Wear hesis hing. 
PARTS 


HE ten new 2-8-8-4 locomotives built 

by Baldwin for the Duluth, Missabe 
and lron Range are the most powerful in 
the world. 


Developing a tractive force of 140,000 Ib., 
it is obvious that careful attention be given 
to all factors which would insure maximum 
efficiency. Application of HUNT- 
SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON Cylin- 
der Bushings, Valve Bushings, Pistons and 
Piston Valves is highly significant. 


Their resistance to wear and high super- 
heat temperatures will help to insure 
maximum efficiency, minimum fuel con- 
sumption and economical maintenance. 


HSGI Cylinder Bushings 


_and Valve Bushings HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


ready for application on 
the new D.M. & LR. V. W. Ellet, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


i Bg 








383 Dorchester Ave. Office & Works South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Lid., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. @ 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Charch Street, New York, ¥. ¥. 


== HUNT’ SPILLER 
Air Furnace (GUN | RON 


June 5, 1943 
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